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“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


W anted-200  Freshmen  College  Men; 

1 25  New  Conservatory  Students 

As  Director  of  Admissions  I am  calling  attention  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
to  the  very  important  situation  which'  has  developed  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  students  and  declining  enrollments  in  colleges — a move- 
ment which  concerns  Oberlin,  and  which  calls 
for  the  fullest  and  most  intelligent  cooper- 
ation of  the  alumni.  That  cooperation  I am 
inviting  and  confidently  expecting  in  an  effort  to 
have  Oberlin  do  its  full  share  in  meeting  the  gen- 
eral situation. 

The  College  has  attacked  the  problem  at 
four  vital  points — a sweeping  reduction  in  stu- 
dent expense,  an  extension  of  the  final  date  for 
filing  applications,  extension  of  the  field  travel 
of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  the  Assistant 
Director,  and  a faculty  vote  to  accept  as  many 
as  400  freshmen,  instead  of  the  former  limit  of 
340.  But  the  fate  of  the  fall  enrollments  of 
new  students  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
alumni.  It  is  proposed  that  each  local  alumni 
chapter  attempt  to  double  the  usual  number  of 
men  applicants  to  the  College,  and  the  number  of  applicants,  both  men  and  women, 
to  the  Conservatory.  That  this  is  a perfectly  feasible  objective  is  shown  by  the 
very  low  numbers  that  would  be  involved  for  various  chapters.  Information  about 
these  quotas  is  being  forwarded  to  each  chapter  in  the  hope  that  some  immediate 
action  may  be  taken. 

It  hardly  requires  the  saying  that  'Oberlin  officials  and  alumni  are  not  inter- 
ested in  an  indiscriminate  appeal  to  all  secondary  school  students.  Obviously,  many 
are  not  qualified  for  admission,  many  cannot  this  year  afford  to  go  away  to  college, 
and  others  are  rightly  seeking  college  education  of  a type  not  offered  at  Oberlin. 
But  there  are  many  who  would  profit  by  the  Oberlin  training,  and  who  would  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  the  Oberlin  life.  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  College  and 
the  alumni  are  properly  interested. 

In  many  instances,  the  one  thing  necessary  is  to  call  the  attention  of  these  stu- 
dents to  the  unusual  educational  advantages  now  available  at  Oberlin,  the  very 
reasonable  cost,  and  the  various  opportunities  for  scholarships,  loans  and  self-support. 
The  Admissions  Office  is  prepared  to  assist  alumni  in  bringing  Oberlin  to  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of  students  by  sending  the  new  pictorial  catalogue  and  other  lit- 
erature, by  making  arrangements  for  these  students  to  come  to  Oberlin  to  get  an 
adequate  view  of  the  College  in  action,  and,  whenever  possible,  by  holding  personal 
conference  in  the  local  communities  and  the  local  high  schools. 


William  H.  Seaman 


¥//  x/s 
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The  yearly  bestowal  of  distinctive  awards  on  alumni 
who  have  rendered  the  College  outstanding  service, 
which  by  vote  of  the  Alumni  Council  in  February  is  to 
be  inaugurated  this  June,  merits  the 
THE  ALUMNI  serious  consideration  and  loyal  support 
AWARD  IS  of  the  entire  alumni  body.  Indeed, 
YOUR  AWARD  without  such  consideration  and  support 
the  whole  idea  becomes  meaningless. 

For  the  plan  is  first  of  all  significant  because  it  as- 
sumes that  alumni  are  bound  to  their  college  by  a tie  ot 
service;  that  service  to  the  college  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  any  alumni  group  or  association ; and  that  the 
recognition  of  such  service  on  the  part  of  individual 
members  by  the  association  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
that  body’s  apologia,  or  excuse  for  being.  Oberlin 
alumni  have  always  been  sensible  of  this  truth,  and  the 
June  award  is  in  this  sense  but  an  overt  expression  of  a 
latent  conviction. 

But  alumni  are  not  only  asked  to  cooperate  spirit- 
ually, as  it  were,  in  support  of  the  award  and  what  it 
stands  for;  they  are  equally  invited  to  express  their  senti- 
ments as  to  whom  it  should  be  given.  The  term  “ser- 
vice” has  intentionally  been  left  fluid  by  the  Committee, 
who  have  refrained  from  imposing  any  particular,  set 
definition  on  the  word  in  order  that  many  different  types 
of  good  may  be  recognized.  The  next  move  is  there- 
fore yours.  Send  in  the  name  or  names  of  alumni  who 
seem  to  you  to  have  made  distinguished  contributions  to 
Oberlin’s  welfare,  together  with  a statement  of  what 
those  contributions  have  been.  The  Alumni  Office  will 
promptly  pass  your  letter  on  to  the  Committee  by  whom 
the  selection  will  be  made.  This  year  will  see  the  es- 
tablishment of  a tradition  concerning  recognition  of 
alumni  participation  in  the  College  life,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  meaning  much,  of  having  deep  significance.  Your 
interest  and  cooperation  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  its 
success. 

Reduction  of  tuition  and  living  charges  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  for  the  coming  school  year  was,  we  believe,  a 
right  and  necessary  action.  It  w>as  also 
THE  TUITION  a brave  action,  because  it  materially 
CUT  cuts  down  the  College’s  income,  with. 

the  possibility  of  decreased  enrollment 

all  too  vivid. 

The  present  rates,  while  not  at  all  excessive,  have  been 
making  school  increasingly  impossible  for  a number  of 
good  students,  and  the  available  scholarship  and  loan 
funds  have  become  increasingly  unable  to  bridge  the  gap. 
Cutting  down  tuition  rates  may  not  make  up  the  deficit 
in  College  income,  but  it  will  enable  many  students  to 
carry  on,  and  some  to  come  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  done  so.  1 here  is  considerable  difference  between 
$700  and  $600  in  the  family  budget — the  average  yearly 
minimum  expenditure  for  a boy  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences — a reduction  of  around  fifteen  per  cent. 


The  students  wdto  work  for  part  of  their  expenses  will 
not  have  to  meet  so  much  of  a difference  as  in  ordinary 
years,  and  this  is  the  group  to  whom  the  reduction  will 
perhaps  be  the  most  beneficial  and  welcome. 

The  contemplated  cut  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  a different  or  less  worthy  class  of  students  to 
Oberlin.  Besides  the  obvious  fact  of  a general  shrink- 
age in  almost  all  family  incomes,  money  per  se  is  hardly, 
in  the  last  analysis,  a valid  criterion  of  who  should  come 
to  college.  A background  of  some  money,  or  rather  com- 
fort, is  often  desirable  because  of  the  more  leisurely  home 
life,  the  “gentler”  rearing  it  implies.  But  the  rule  does 
not  always  hold ; and  the  double  question  of  which  young 
people  should  attend  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
as  they  are  now  constituted,  and  of  what  changes  these 
institutions  should  undergo  to  adapt  themselves  more 
nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  actually 
coming,  has  certainly  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  these  high  matters,  then, 
Oberlin  is  doing  what  she  can  to  meet  current  conditions, 
not  only'  for  herself  but  for  her  students  as  well.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  she  was  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  a hundred  years  ago.  In  1833, 
as  a manual  labor  institution,  she  offered  her  students  a 
college  education  the  equivalent  of  the  Yale  course  of 
that  day,  “free.”  In  1933,  this  year  of  our  financial  em- 
barrassment, she  is  able  to  offer  one  of  the  best  liberal 
arts  educations  in  the  country,  at  an  absurdly  low  price. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Intramural  Festival,  held  this 
year  on  Friday,  March  10,  should  properly  be  subcap- 
tioned “an  athletic  good  time.”  For  everybody  seemed 
to  be  having  a hilarious  good  time, 
FIVE  YEARS  OF  from  a large  and  vocal  student  crowd 
INTRAMURALS  reinforced  by  visiting  high  school 
contingents,  down  through  the  judges 
and  mat-shifters  to  the  150  or  so  boys  who  actually  took 
part.  The  program  as  a wrhole  tvas  a nicely-balanced 
demonstration  of  what  intramural  sport  can  mean  to  the 
average  boy.  Even  a purely  “inside  show,”  limited  to 
indoor  and  non-aquatic  exhibitions,  was  able  to  give  a 
convincing  idea  of  sport  for  all,  and  sport  which  is  not 
of  the  prophylactic  and  “eat-spinach-for-health”  variety 
but  genuine  fun  for  everybody  concerned.  In  this  day 
of  “varsity-mindedness,”  serious  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  enthusiasm  for  an  intramural  program 
must  not  of  necessity  be  a rather  artificial  blossom.  The 
answ’er  to  this  question,  if  the  Festival  was  any  indica- 
tion, is  that  while  intramurals  in  Oberlin  are  young, 
and  still  possibly  a little  self-conscious,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  genuine  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  float  them  and 
carry  them  on.  Much  credit  for  this  happy  result 
should  go  to  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols  ’ 1 1 , the  efficient 
director  of  the  Department,  and  to  the  ability  and  loyalty 
of  the  student  managers  who  have  given  time  and  hard 
work  toward  making  intramurals  a success. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Foreign  Outlook-Problem  of  Germany 

BY  PROFESSOR  KARL  F.  GEISER 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  American  president  since  the 
Civil  War  was  ever  faced  with  as  many  difficult 
and  serious  problems  as  Roosevelt  encountered  when  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  one  may  say 
with  equal  assurance  that  few  presidents  since  Wash- 
ington have  inspired  so  large  a measure  of  general  con- 
fidence among  all  classes  in  the  first  two  weeks  in  office 
as  this  man  who  but  for  the  courageous  act  of  a woman 
might  have  found  a place  in  the  silent  hall  of  martyr- 
dom rather  than  in  the  open  road  to  great  achieve- 
ments. One  is  reminded  of  another  critical  event  at  the 
beginning  of  our  national  history — the  drafting  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  While  the  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  in  which  that  document  was  drafted 
were  wrangling  over  the  issues  so  violently  that  the  out- 
come seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  Franklin,  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  arose  and  suggested  that  they  be- 
gin their  deliberations  each  day  wdth  prayer;  he  re- 
minded them  that  in  their  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
when  they  were  sensible  of  danger  they  “had  daily 
prayer  in  this  room  for  the  divine  protection,”  and  “ob- 
served frequent  instances  of  a superintending  Providence 
in  our  favor.”  Roosevelt’s  escape  from  the  tragedy  at 
Miami,  which  cost  a great  city  its  chief  executive  and 
shocked  the  entire  nation,  may  have  been  another  in- 
stance of  a “superintending  Providence  in  our  favor.” 
At  all  events,  I would  not  destroy  the  faith  of  those 
who  see  wdth  Franklin  “convincing  proofs  of  this  truth 
— that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.”  And  in  a 
striking  sentence  on  the  same  occasion,  which  only 
Franklin  could  have  uttered,  he  added,  “If  a sparrow 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid  ?” 

This  was  the  great  Franklin’s  opinion  at  82  when 
he  was  a member  of  the  convention  which  framed  our 
constitution ; and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that 
Roosevelt  at  51,  before  taking  up  the  duties  of  office, 
also  appealed  to  “that  kind  Providence”  to  whom 
Franklin  looked  for  guidance  when  he  helped  draft  the 
fundamental  law'  which  Roosevelt,  a century  and  a half 
later,  was  now  sworn  to  uphold.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  value  of  religion  or  of  faith  in  a supreme  be- 
ing; but  for  my  own  part  I have  much  more  confidence 
in  a president  wdio  seeks  his  model  in  a Franklin  or  a 
Washington  than  in  a “Russian  experiment”  or  in  the 
modern  expert  in  “social  planning.”  Not  that  the  ex- 
pert is  not  necessary,  for  we  need  his  technical  skill  in 
every  department  of  government;  but  we  need,  above 
all,  a man  with  a guiding  principle  based  on  moral  val- 
ues, with  a belief  in  the  traditions  of  our  own  history, 
with  a sense  of  justice  that  is  permanent  and  active; 
and,  back  of  all,  an  iron  will  and  determination  to  see 
that  in  both  government  and  business  right  will  be 
placed  on  the  throne  and  wrong  on  the  scaffold.  If  the 
striking  achievements  which  the  President  has  thus  far 
executed  are  any  indication  of  the  character  of  the  man, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  possesses  these 
essential  qualities  in  a high  degree  and  that  his  adminis- 


tration will  be  animated  by  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples w'hich  distinguish  the  statesman  from  the  office- 
holder because  they  are  based  upon  the  aspirations  of 
“the  forgotten  man.”  And  that,  after  all,  means  much 
in  a government  intended  for  the  great  masses  rather 
than  for  the  favored  few. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  to  what  extent  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  the  results  he  has  so  vigorously  set  out 
to  accomplish.  Fhe  shocking  revelations  in  government 
and  business  that  have  come  to  us  during  the  last  two 
decades  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  forces  that  will  be  ar- 
rayed against  him — forces  that  have  made  and  unmade 
empires,  interests  that  have  caused  wars,  written  peace 
treaties  and  controlled  governments  to  their  selfish  ends; 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  believe  that  the  new  President 
has  a courageous  spirit,  born  of  a clear  vision,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  justice.  He  has  already  exhibited  qualities 
of  mind  and  purpose  which  justify  confidence  in  his  ad- 
ministration: he  has  a high  moral  sense  of  duty  and  is 
obviously  sincere— an  invaluable  asset;  he  has  surround- 
ed himself  wdth  a group  of  liberal  counselors  and  is  con- 
siderate of  their  advice ; having  determined  upon  a course, 
he  executes  his  decisions  with  vigor  and  dispatch;  and 
he  has  not  appointed  an  “investigating  committee,”  an 
encouraging  sign  that  he  does  not  deliberately  intend  to 
avoid  real  issues. 

And  there  are  issues  enough ; in  fact,  so  many  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  of  space,  I will  not  attempt 
to  discuss  them  in  detail  at  all,  but  merely  indicate  what 
I consider  among  the  most  important  problems  which 
Roosevelt  must  face  during  his  administration  and  what, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  our  attitude  toward  them. 
For  the  present  and  immediate  future  no  doubt  our 
domestic  problems  are  the  most  urgent,  but  since  I do 
not  believe  that  the  depression  will  be  lifted  until  Eu- 
rope is  stabilized,  I will  pass  them  by  entirely  and  con- 
fine my  observations  to  those  foreign  problems  which 
are  international  in  their  scope  and  in  which  America 
has  a vital  interest. 

To  begin  in  the  Far  East,  our  Government,  being 
committed  to  certain  treaties  and  declarations  of  poli- 
cies, may  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  take  a more  def- 
inite position  than  has  hitherto  been  taken  concerning 
Japanese  aggressions  in  China;  and  the  determinig  fac- 
tor in  our  entire  oriental  policy  will  surely  depend  to 
some  extent  upon  the  iclations  between  Russia,  China 
and  Japan.  But  on  the  western  border  of  Russia  lie 
the  Baltic  states,  Poland  and  the  Succession  states, 
forming  a contact  with  Europe.  The  future  of  the  Polish 
Corridor,  the  sorest  spot  in  feverish  Europe,  quite  di- 
rectly depends  upon  the  relations  of  at  least  four  states 
— Russia,  Poland,  Germany  and  France.  Should  Ger- 
many again  collapse  financially,  England  would  imme- 
diately follow  and  France  would  not  be  far  behind;  and 
the  debt  question  would  then  be  settled  forever.  B his 
merely  as  an  indication  of  international  interdependence. 
Let  us  take  for  granted  that  America  cannot  stay  at 
home. 
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Events  are  moving  rapidly.  As  this  article  is  be- 
ing written,  European  rulers  are  thoroughly  alarmed ; 
they  now  see  that  the  international  structure  reared  by 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  is  ready  to  fall  crashing  about 
their  ears.  What  system  will  take  its  place  ? 1 hat  is 

the  question. 

R amsay  MacDonald  is  now  (March  1 8 ) holding 
a conversation  with  Mussolini  in  Rome,  and  while  no 
one  outside  of  that  conference  knows  what  all  is  going 
on,  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  issues  are  at  stake.  Os- 
tensibly this  meeting  was  arranged  to  stave  off  disaster 
to  the  disarmament  conference,  to  seek  cooperation  at  the 
coming  world  economic  conference  and  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding about  central  European  political  relations 
which  are  now  tending  to  align  the  small  states  into  two 
hostile  groups.  Italy  is  in  close  alliance  with  Hungary, 
and  Mussolini  possibly  has  an  understanding  with  Hit- 
ler, though  this  is  “officially”  denied.  That  the  general 
staffs  of  all  European  countries  are  on  edge  is  shown  by 
the  recent  French  protest  to  Hungary  over  a shipment 
of  arms  from  Italy  to  Hungary,  while  Italy  retorts,  by 
way  of  revelations,  that  Czechoslovakia  had  shipped  240 
cannon  to  Jugo-Slavia,  a French  satellite,  through  Ru- 
mania. And  so  it  goes.  When  this  article  is  read,  the 
color  of  the  picture  may  be  changed ; but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  whatever  the  newspapers  may  report,  the 
final  alignment  will  not  be  determined  by  the  sentiments 
of  professors  and  publicists  but  by  cold  material  interests 
and  by  what  John  Quincy  Adams  has  called  “the  grinding 
necessity  of  the  times.”  Judged  by  these  two  factors, 
with  Germany’s  navy  and  colonies  gone,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  serious  conflict  or  misunderstanding  be- 
tween England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the 
near  future,  while  the  traditional  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween France  and  England  will  again  tend  to  crop  out 
and  become  more  acute  as  the  angry  passions  of  the 
World  War  recede  into  the  background  and  economic 
interests  dominate  policies  of  state.  If  I were  to  ven- 
ture a prophecy  at  this  stage  of  foreign  affairs,  while  it 
would  not  be  entirely  free  from  my  own  skepticism  as 
to  its  outcome,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  by  1936 
England,  America  and  Germany  will  be  in  full  har- 
mony and  cooperation  on  the  major  issues  of  world 
peace.  And  that  is  hopeful.  I cannot  here  go  into  the 
reasons  for  my  believing  so,  but  “coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before.”  It  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
that  Ramsay  MacDonald  on  March  16  made  the  state- 
ment at  the  disarmament  conference  that  “Germany 
must  be  given  justice  and  peace  or  the  world  is  going 
to  destruction.”  In  that  statement  the  English  Prime 
Minister  touched  the  heart  of  the  peace  problem,  for 
Germany  is  “the  heart  of  Europe,”  and  of  the  Euro- 
pean problem. 

And  that  is  also  Roosevelt’s  problem.  Diplomatic- 
ally and  strategically  he  would  be  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible position  if  at  the  outset  of  his  administration  he 
would  go  back  to  the  statement  of  his  Democratic  prede- 
cessor, Woodrow  Wilson,  and  base  his  policy  toward 
Germany  upon  Wilson’s  statement  of  a just  and  hon- 
orable peace,  which  is  now  also  the  position  taken  by 


MacDonald.  France  could  have  no  just  cause  for  resent- 
ment if  the  promises  made  by  Wilson  to  Germany  were 
now  redeemed  by  Roosevelt,  for  “the  sanctity  of  treat- 
ies” applies  with  equal  force  to  the  sanctity  of  a prom- 
ise. Quite  aside  from  the  moral  principle  involved, 
however,  is  the  cold  fact  that  the  allied  powers,  and  not 
the  Germans,  are  responsible  for  the  political  set-up  in 
Germany  today.  The  meeting  at  Lausanne  last  July, 
which  reduced  German  reparations,  was  the  thirty-sixth 
conference  that  had  been  held  since  the  Versailles  treaty 
put  the  world  out  of  joint;  and  at  every  other  confer- 
ence from  Versailles  to  Lausanne  France,  aided  by  her 
satellites,  deliberately  conspired  not  to  restore  Europe 
but  to  weaken  Germany — and  usually  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing her  point,  as  she  succeeded  at  that  time  in  winning 
over  MacDonald  at  Lausanne.  And  although  that  con- 
ference did  achieve  definite  results  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a “concession”  to  Germany,  it  ended  in  a 
closer  union  between  England  and  France,  which  the 
Germans  regarded  as  a moral  defeat.  Heaven  help  the 
people  of  Europe  if  their  fate  depends  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  quarrels  between  Germany  and  France!  What  kind 
of  statesmanship  is  it  which  permits  such  petty  states  as 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Esthonia  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  denies  to  Germany  alone  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
powers? — statemanship  which  says  in  effect,  as  it  did  at 
Lausanne:  “We  don’t  expect  you  to  recover  suffi- 

ciently to  pay  any  more  reparations,  but  if  you  should 
succeed,  remember  you’ll  be  held  for  another  three 
billion  marks !” 

T he  effect  of  such  policies  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  to  make  all  efforts  to  establish  a liberal,  dem- 
ocratic parliamentary  system  impossible,  and  the  last 
election  on  March  5th,  w'hen  Hitler  received  44%  of 
the  votes  cast,  w^as  the  logical  result.  The  German 
military  leaders,  having  lost  the  w'ar,  had  expected  harsh 
terms,  but  the  liberals,  who  came  to  power  after  the 
Revolution,  had  implicit  faith  in  the  promises  of  Amer- 
ica and  felt  that,  having  overthrown  their  old  system 
and  accepted  a republic,  a peace  that  w'ould  at  least  be 
tolerable  was  not  an  unreasonable  expectation.  They 
had  yet  to  learn  that  democracies,  wffiose  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  had  accepted,  could  inflict  the  harshest 
terms  ever  imposed  upon  a people  in  modern  times. 
Thousands  of  intelligent  Germans,  therefore,  agree  with 
Hitler  when  he  says,  “Democracy  destroyed  Germany”; 
and  to  the  reply  that  it  wras  the  lost  war  and  not  the 
form  of  government  .that  ruined  Germany,  Hitler  coun- 
ters by  saying  that  democracies  not  only  imposed  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  but  that  they  have  continued  the 
war  ever  since  the  treaty  was  signed.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Hitlerism,  beginning  twelve  years  ago  with  a group 
of  seven,  registered  17  million  votes  in  the  election  of 
March  5 th? 

I do  not,  however,  share  the  fears  of  those  who  think 
that  the  present  conservative  government  constitutes  a 
danger  to  world  peace.  Having  recently  returned  from 
a study  of  conditions  in  Germany,  and  having  since  then 
followed  events  as  reported  in  both  American  and  Ger- 
man newspapers,  I have  an  impression  entirely  different 
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from  that  conveyed  by  American  reporters.  No  doubt 
there  were  excesses  during  the  elections  held  within  the 
last  year,  just  as  there  were  in  our  own  country  during 
and  after  the  World  War,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons.  But  the  provocation  was  far  greater  in  Ger- 
many, for  up  to  the  last  election  there  was  virtually 
civil  war  between  the  two  extreme  parties,  the  right 
and  the  left.  And  President  Hindenburg’s  position  and 
his  problem  were  not  unlike  that  of  President  Lincoln 
during  our  own  Civil  War:  in  Germany  it  was  and  still 
is  a question  of  unity  or  anarchy — -worse  than  secession 
— and  Hindenburg,  like  Lincoln,  preferred  union.  More- 
over those  who  have  contributed  to  keep  Germany  down 
for  fourteen  years  after  the  “peace”  treaty  was  signed, 
are  scarcely  in  a position  to  criticise  the  manner  in  which 
she  attempts  to  rise. 

But  the  point  I wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  no 
true  picture  of  conditions  there  can  be  formed  by  read- 
ing American  newspapers,  for  the  reports  are  largely 
of  the  same  variety  as  were  the  “atrocity  stories”  during 
the  war.  Credo  quia  absurdum  est.  The  burning  of 
the  Reichstag  building,  an  act  which  the  Government 
claims  on  good  evidence  to  have  been  committed  by 
communists,  and  which  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
a general  revolution,  is  treated  by  some  of  the  foreign 
correspondents  as  if  mere  hoodlums  had  set  fire  to 
Smith’s  barn,  while  the  federal  policing  of  the  states — 
a temporary  measure  for  the  public  safety — is  distorted 
as  an  arrogant  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  a 
dictator,  tolerated  only  by  a people  too  docile  to  think 
for  themselves.  Those  who  thus  interpret  the  Germans 
know  little  of  their  true  spirit.  The  fact  is  Germans 
think  too  independently  for  their  own  good;  if  they  did 
not,  there  would  not  be  thirty-two  political  parties  at  a 
general  election. 

But  at  this  writing  no  one  outside  of  Germany 
knows  what  is  going  on  behind  the  curtains.  What  we 


do  know  is  that  the  dragon’s  teeth  that  were  sown  in  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  in  1918,  are  now  bearing  their  fruit 
in  Europe,  America  and  the  Far  and  Near  East;  and 
we  should  know,  after  fourteen  years  of  drifting,  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  and  not  a single  fundamental 
problem  solved  by  taking  refuge  in  the  evasive  reply 
that  if  Germany  had  won  the  war,  conditions  would  be 
just  as  bad.  Germany  has  evidently  decided,  right  or 
wrong,  that  she  must  be  master  of  her  own  destiny  if  she 
is  to  live  at  all.  She  has  also  decided — for  the  present, 
at  least — in  favor  of  capitalism  rather  than  communism, 
for  western  civilization  rather  than  eastern  ; but  with. only 
52%  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  last  election  to  sustain 
the  present  government,  it  is  not  likely,  by  whatever 
method  Germany  now  chooses  to  rise  from  chaos  and  steer 
an  independent  course,  that  her  sailing  will  be  on  sum- 
mer seas  or  that  the  license  of  her  pilot  will  be  of  long 
duration.  Revolutions  do  not  move  backward. 

o ne  point  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
are  still  continuing  the  war  through  insisting  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  thereby  confusing  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  peace.  Germany  is  becoming 
more  and  more  self-reliant  and  is  at  the  point  of  be- 
coming self-sustaining.  She  may  be  kept  poor  for  some 
time,  but  Europe  and  America  will  share  her  fate;  and 
if  the  world  outside  of  Germany  cannot  prevent  France 
from  continuing  the  war  and  Europe  is  again  thrown 
into  the  abyss  of  agony,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Germany  will  be  the  last  to  succumb.  Her  discipline 
and  organizing  powers,  which  the  years  in  bondage  have 
only  strengthened,  may  give  her  the  final  victory  over 
the  forces  of  injustice  which  are  now'  attempting  to 
throttle  her  life.  An  outraged  humanity  may  then  in 
its  own  w'ay  redress  the  wrongs  which  statesmen  neg- 
lected in  a period  which  the  processes  of  history  are  now 
bringing  to  a final  close. 


The  Alumni  and  the  Crisis  in  Admissions 

By  WILLIAM  H.  SEAMAN  ’24,  Director  of  Admissions 


COLLEGE  enrollments  in  1932-33  dropped  about 
five  per  cent.  The  losses  in  the  Middle  West  were 
heavier,  some  of  the  state  universities  and  private  in- 
stitutions losing  ten,  tw'elve,  and  fifteen  per  cent.  These 
losses  are  all  the  more  significant  w'hen  it  is  remembered 
that  for  the  preceding  thirty  years,  college  enrollments 
mounted  year  by  year  to  a peak  seven  times  as  high  as 
the  humble  hill  from  wrhich  they  started  in  1900. 
Since  1927  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  slowing  up, 
markedly  and  progressively;  but  1932  actually  began 
the  decline. 

How  far  is  the  decline  going?  What  will  happen 
to  enrollments  next  fall?  No  one  knows.  But  there 
are  signs  of  the  times.  Students  who  are  unable  to 
finance  themselves  at  college  are  filling  up  the  high 
schools  instead.  In  the  schools  visited  by  Oberlin  this 
year  an  average  of  nearly  one  third  of  the  1932  grad- 


uates have  returned  for  post-graduate  w'ork.  Prelimi- 
nary enrollments  of  many  colleges  in  the  Middle  West 
for  the  year  1933-34  have  declined  sharply.  President 
Wilkins  reports  a similar  condition  in  the  Far  West. 
Field  efforts  by  college  representatives  have  been  re- 
doubled. One  Ohio  college  had  four  representatives 
scouting  vigorously  all  last  summer.  A small  insti- 
tution in  Western  Pennsylvania  has  had,  at  one  time  or 
another,  within  the  current  year,  ten  “personal”  men  on 
the  field.  Alumni  organizations  in  many  colleges  are 
whipping  into  action  to  prevent  enrollment  losses.  Col- 
leges are  resorting  to  barter  to  stem  the  tide.  A college 
in  Southern  Indiana  has  publicly  advertised  that  it  will 
accept  land,  subject  to  reforestation,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  in  return  for  tuition.  Within  the  year 
Oberlin  has  had  unofficial  requests  from  two  colleges  of 
good  standing,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  the  Middle  West, 
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for  lists  of  our  rejected  candidates,  for  recruiting  pur- 
poses. 

These  straws  show  clearly  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Enrollments  will  be  down  next  fall.  There 
is  an  impending  crisis  in  college  admissions,  a crisis 
which  will  be  felt  most  acutely  by  colleges  which  de- 
pend largely  on  student  fees  for  income,  and  by  colleges 
in  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas,  where  students  cannot 
save  money  by  living  at  home  and  commuting  to  col- 
lege. 

W here  does  Oberlin  stand  in  the  present  crisis? 
Enrollment  for  the  current  year  declined  5.5  per  cent 
from  the  preceding  j'ear,  the  average  for  the  country  as 
a whole.  The  decline  in  numbers  of  freshmen  men  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  however,  was  more 
serious — 19.3  per  cent — reversing  the  favorable  over- 
balance attained  in  the  preceding  two  years  between  men 
and  women  in  the  freshman  class.  Furthermore  the  en- 
rollment of  new  students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
declined  1 1 .8  per  cent,  adding  a third  consecutive  year 
of  appreciable  loss  in  new  students. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  at  this  time  what  the  en- 
rollment of  new  students  next  fall  will  be.  From  past  ex- 
perience, the  best  single  predictive  index,  faulty  though 
it  be,  is  the  number  of  students  who  have  actually  filed 
application  blanks.  The  list  of  applicants  on  March  15, 
compared  with  figures  for  that  date  one  year  ago,  shows 
a decline  of  17.7  per  cent  for  the  Conservatory  and  a 
decline  of  26  per  cent  for  the  freshmen  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  unlikely  that  actual  enroll- 
ment losses,  particularly  in  the  freshman  class  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  be  quite  as  sharp  as 
these  figures  predict,  but  it  is  certain  that,  unless  im- 
mediate, emergency  action  is  taken,  the  enrollment  next 
fall  will  be  considerably  below  the  numbers  the  College 
is  adequately  equipped  to  care  for.  The  problem  is 
serious,  for  a reduction  in  the  number  of  students  does 
not  materially  affect  maintenance  expenses,  whereas  in- 
come is  reduced  considerably. 

The  College  has  attacked  the  problem  at  three  vital 
points.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  sweeping  reduction 
of  student  expense.  In  keeping  with  current  economic 
conditions,  and  in  order  to  permit  many  students  to  attend 
college  who  otherwise  could  not,  student  expense  has  been 
reduced  by  nearly  $90  a year  for  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  more  than  $100  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Tuition,  including  the  special  fees,  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  reduced  from 
$300  to  $225,  the  level  in  effect  in  1921.  In  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  where  tuition  varies  with  the  sub- 
jects chosen,  the  reductions  vary  from  $50  to  $65.  For 
the  third  time  in  two  years,  board  has  been  reduced,  this 
time  to  five  dollars  a week.  Some  reduction  in  room 
rent  will  also  be  announced  within  the  month.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  student  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  who  plans  his  expenditures  carefully  can 
attend  Oberlin  at  a cost  of  $600  exclusive  of  his  ex- 
pense for  clothes  and  travel,  while  the  minimum  for 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  reduced  to  $780. 
The  unusual  educational  opportunities  at  Oberlin  are 


now  available  at  a cost  from  $200  to  $>600  less  than  at 
many  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank. 

Two  other  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency situation.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  many 
students  who,  because  of  depression  conditions,  cannot 
earlier  plan  for  college,  the  final  date  for  filing  appli- 
cation for  admission  has  been  moved  back.  First  selec- 
tions will  as  usual  be  made  in  early  April,  but  a sec- 
ond set  of  selections  will  be  made  June  1,  and  the  lists 
will  be  held  open  until  the  later  date.  In  addition,  the 
Director  of  Admissions  and  the  Assistant  Director,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Oakley,  will  continue  to  interview  students  on  the 
field  until  early  June. 

But  valuable  as  these  emergency  measures  may  be, 
they  are  not  enough.  The  fate  of  the  fall  enrollment 
of  new  students  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
alumni,  who  are  the  main  recruiting  source  of  the  Col- 
lege. Oberlin  alumni  have  had  an  unusually  large  and 
loyal  share  in  sending  new  students  to  the  College.  It 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  that  45  per  cent  of 
the  freshman  class  each  year  are  closely  or  distantly  re- 
lated to  Oberlin  alumni,  and  that  nearly  35  per  cent 
more  have  been  directly  influenced  by  alumni  to  attend 
the  College. 

The  Alumni  Council,  anticipating  the  need  of 
alumni  backing,  at  its  last  meeting  authorized  a national 
organization  of  the  alumni  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
selective  admission.  Further  announcement  concerning 
this  national  organization  will  be  made  shortly.  But 
the  new  organization  cannot  swing  into  action  in  time 
to  meet  the  present  emergency.  Immediate  steps  must 
be  taken  by  individual  alumni  and  by  local  chapters. 

T he  immediate  problem  would  be  solved  if  each 
chapter  would  double  the  usual  number  of  men  appli- 
cants from  that  area  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  double  the  number  of  Conservatory  applicants,  both 
men  and  women.  At  first  glance,  this  would  seem  to 
be  an  excessive,  if  not  impossible,  aim.  But  closer  scru- 
tiny shows  that  because  of  the  wide  geographical  spread 
of  the  Oberlin  applicants,  the  actual  numbers  involved 
would  be  quite  low.  For  instance,  in  doubling  the  quota 
of  men  applicants  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
following  chapter  areas  would  send  but  two  men  each 
- — Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Buffalo  and 
Washington.  Philadelphia  would  send  but  one;  Colum- 
bus three,  Pittsburgh  four,  and  Greater  Chicago  four- 
teen. No  one  of  these  chapters  has  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  alumni  members,  and  the  largest  has  nearly  three 
hundred.  Surely  these  quotas  are  not  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. 

But  the  effort,  to  be  successful,  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  action  of  alumni  chapters  alone.  Individual  alumni 
everywhere  can  help  by  calling  the  attention  of  prospect- 
ive students  to  the  unusual  advantages  at  Oberlin — to 
a splendid  faculty  in  which  the  student  may  take  justi- 
fiable pride,  to  a widely  varied  curriculum,  a national 
and  international  constituency,  an  unexcelled  library,  a 
rich  cultural  environment,  sports  for  everyone,  liberal 
scholarship  and  loan  assistance,  and  a yearly  cost  which 
can  hardly  be  matched  in  the  countiy  for  similar  ad- 
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vantages.  There  has  never  been  a time  in  the  history 
of  Oberlin  when  the  College  has  had  more  to  offer  her 
prospective  students.  And  the  College  looks  to  her  loyal 
alumni  to  make  this  known. 

While  a high  standard  of  admissions  is  maintained, 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  new  student  may  have  com- 
panions who  are  his  equals,  in  attainments  and  caliber, 
it  is  erroneous  to  think  that  the  standards  are  prohib- 
itively high.  Any  student  of  good  character,  ranking 
in  the  top  third  of  his  class  at  an  accredited  school,  has 
a reasonably  good  chance  of  admission  to  the  College : 
and  a limited  number  of  students  of  fine  potential  qual- 
ity, whose  ranking  in  class  is  lower  than  the  top  third, 
will  also  be  eligible  for  admission.  While  minimum 
standards  of  admission  have  in  no  way  been  reduced, 


competition  for  places  will  not  be  so  intensive  as  in  the 
past  five  years.  The  alumni,  therefore,  have  a greater 
opportunity  this  year  than  for  several  years  past,  of 
recommending  students  to  Oberlin  with  reasonable  as- 
surance of  their  acceptance. 

The  admissions  office  is  ready  at  once  to  back  alumni 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  good  prospective  students,  by 
sending  to  students  or  alumni,  upon  request,  copies  of 
the  new  pictorial  catalogue,  statements  about  the  schol- 
arship offerings,  and  other  literature;  by  entertaining 
prospective  students  on  the  Campus;  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, by  interviewing  them  in  the  local  communities  or 
at  the  local  schools.  " I'll e situation  requires  emergency 
action,  and  the  continuation  of  Oberlin’s  high  standards 
demands  it. 


Medieval  Easter  Miracle  Plays 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


THE  play  sweeps  onward  to  its  tragic  close.  The 
scene  is  a hospital  room,  bare,  cheerless,  but  infinite 
in  its  capacity  to  encompass  love  and  death.  He  holds 
her  hand  fast  in  his  and  speaks  with  desperate  intensity. 
“In  life  or  in  death — say  it,  Catherine!”  “In  life  or 
in  death,”  she  repeats  it  after  him.  “And  you  are  not 
afraid.”  “And  I am  not  afraid.”  Her  enclasping  arm 
relinquishes  its  hold.  She  lies  still.  Outside  the  room, 
in  the  streets,  throughout  the  city,  the  clamor  of  a world 
gone  mad  with  joy  swells  in  a crescendo  of  jubilation. 
The  war  is  ended.  He  gathers  into  his  arms  the  love 
of  his  life.  “Peace!  Peace!”  The  resurrection  of  her 
spirit  is  accomplished. 

The  mounting  passion  of  the  climax  engulfs  us. 
But  there  is  something  here  that  lies  too  deep  for  tears. 
That  was  the  other  day. 

A thousand  years  ago  another  audience  followed 
with  awed  anxiety  the  dramatic  representation  of  an- 
other, grander  Resurrection.  Death  and  transfigura- 
tion are  again  the  theme.  The  scene  this  time  is  a sep- 
ulchre, with  one  on  guard  at  the  entrance.  To  him 
approach  three  with  hesitating  step  and  a seeking  air. 
The  guardian  greets  them  in  dulcet  tones.  “Quem 
quaeritis  in  sepulchro,  O Christicolae  ?”  And  in  unison 
they  respond:  “Ihesum  Nazarenum  crucifixum.”  Then 
he,  again:  “Non  est  hie.  Surrexit,  sicut  praedixerat. 

Ite,  nuntiate  quia  surrexit  a mortuis.”  Thereupon  the 
three  turn  as  one  and  cry,  “Alleluia!  resurrexit  Domi- 
nus !”  The  one  seated  before  the  sepulchre  rises,  and 
shows  the  place  bare  of  the  cross,  with  only  the  cloth 
laid  there  in  which  it  was  wrapped.  Then  the  three 
take  the  cloth  in  their  hands  and  hold  it  up,  empty,  be- 
fore laying  it  carefully  upon  the  altar.  Whereupon  the 
prior,  “sharing  in  their  gladness  at  the  triumph  of  our 
King,  in  that,  having  vanquished  death,  he  rose  again,” 
begins  the  hymn  Te  Dcum  Laudamus.  And  as  a cli- 
max of  jubilation,  as  the  final  thrill,  from  somewhere 
overhead  there  breaks  out  a peal  of  bells.  Chanting 
voices,  chiming  bells,  moving  beauty — the  release  of  our 


overcharged  emotional  stress — a thousand  years  ago,  to- 
day, it  is  all  one. 

A thousand  years  ago,  in  the  churches  of  England, 
the  drama,  supposedly  dead,  flared  again  into  life. 
Though  the  theatre  of  antiquity  had  perished,  the  in- 
stinct for  plays  was  still  alive.  Throughout  the  dark 
ages,  flickering  feebly,  it  had  never  been  completely  ex- 
tinguished. And  as  the  irony  of  fate  would  have  it,  this 
new  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  very  church  which 
had  done  so  much,  before,  to  stamp  it  out.  For  the 
church  now  perceived  that  by  the  light  of  this  undying 
flame  the  life  history  of  our  Lord  might  take  on  a new 
and  compelling  verity. 

From  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  first  of  all,  rose  the 
pure  flame  of  this  newly  kindled  fire.  The  Benedictine 
monks  who  contrived  the  Easter  service,  with  its  music 
of  chanting  voices,  its  pantomime,  its  artfully  wrought 
climax,  were  essentially  devout.  Their  pious  inten- 
tion was  to  quicken  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a sharper 
realization  of  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  But  they 
must  also  have  been  men  who  found  delight  in  the  ac- 
complishing of  artistic  effects.  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  writing  in  the  tenth  century,  says:  “Since 
on  this  day  we  celebrate  the  laying  down  of  the  body 
of  our  Saviour,  if  it  seem  good  or  pleasing  to  any  to  fol- 
low on  similar  lines  the  use  of  certain  of  the  religious, 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation  for  the  strengthening  of 
faith,  we  have  ordered  it  on  this  wise.”  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  in  full  the  scenario  for  the  Quem  Quaer- 
itis ceremony.  But  the  ceremony  itself,  as  so  directed, 
is  no  mere  artless  accident,  stumbling  upon  effectiveness. 
It  is  most  ingeniously  composed,  to  stir  the  senses  of  the 
audience  to  the  fullest  artistic  response.  This  earliest 
of  the  recorded  monuments  of  English  religious  drama 
may  have  been  created  for  the  glory  of  God — undoubt- 
edly it  was — but  it  was  fashioned  at  the  same  time  for 
the  cause  of  art. 

The  church  woke  to  the  realization  that  it  had  lib- 
erated a force  more  potent  than  it  knew.  One  Easter 
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Sunday  morning  in  the  tenth  century  it  gave  modern 
English  drama  its  start. 

That  is  an  august  beginning  for  any  art.  In  time  it 
may  come  to  pass — such  extravagances  of  circumstance 
do  occur — that  the  stage  will  repay  some  of  its  debt 
to  the  church.  It  may  come  about  that  through  some 
dramatization  of  beauty  the  spectator  will  become 
aware — and  perhaps  only  in  this  way — of  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  even  as,  centuries  ago,  through  the  dramati- 
zation of  holiness  many  a spectator  must  have  been  made 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  immanence  of  beauty.  It 
is  not  even  too  much  to  suppose  that  some  of  us  might 
attend  a performance  of  an  Easter  Miracle  play  here 
in  Finney  Chapel,  attracted  in  the  first  place  by  the  nov- 
elty, the  quaintness  of  the  idea,  and  while  there  be  vis- 
ited by  a momentary  understanding  of  what  the  death 
on  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  from  death  truly  por- 
tend. 

Without  some  such  revelation,  it  might  remain  in- 
credible that  One  should  have  died  two  thousand  years 
ago  for  us.  For  our  unknown  ancestors.,  perhaps;  for 
those  who  were  living  when  He  lived,  and  were  sorely 
in  need  of  the  redemption  He  preferred,  it  might  well 
have  been.  But  not  for  us.  Two  thousand  years  is  a 
long  time,  long  enough  for  us  to  have  forgotten  the 
sacrifice  altogether. 

Yet  it  may  chance  to  happen  at  one  unexpected  time 
or  another,  by  way  of  a service  in  a church,  or  even  by 
way  of  a stage  performance,  that  all  the  intervening 
years  will  seem  to  have  been  miraculously  cancelled, 
and  that  we  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  salvation. 
Throughout  the  cathedral  awe  drifts  like  palpable  in- 


cense above  our  heads.  The  ceremony  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  climax  of  the  services  of  the  Week,  renders  us 
mute  and  pitiable.  A woman  lifts  her  eyes  and  her 
heart  to  the  vaulted  arch  as  if  she  would  pierce  the  bar- 
rier of  steel  and  tile,  and  commune  directly  with  the 
very  God.  “O  Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  grant  us  thy  peace!”  And  surely  He  must 
look  down  upon  her  kneeling  there,  and  hearken  to  her 
prayer.  From  the  distant  choir  a chant  of  voices,  youths 
and  men,  chime  the  responses.  Then  one  clear  strain, 
a boy  soprano,  outbreaks,  flooding  with  the  unwitting 
plangency  of  y'outh  the  dim  spaces  and  all  our  hearts. 
Early  morning  sunlight  streams  through  the  stained 
glass  windows  upon  the  chancel.  “We  beseech  thee  to 
hear  us,  O Lord!”  Jubilant  with  song,  the  choir  bids 
us  rejoice.  “Christ  is  risen.  Alleluia !” 

Risen,  yes!  But  the  hearts  of  men  are  prone  to  for- 
get. With  what  compassion  or  dismay  must  He  now 
bend  upon  us  his  sorrowful  regard ! How  long  shall  we 
succeed  in  holding  to  our  true  course?  Against  what 
rocks,  within  what  swirling  eddies,  shall  we  lose  our 
true  momentum  or  dash  ourselves  in  spray?  Within 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  House  of  God  it  might  seem  a 
possible,  perhaps  an  easy  thing  to  do — to  follow  some 
appointed  way.  But  once  outside,  beset  by  the  manifold 
solicitations  of  the  world,  who  would  dare  promise  for 
himself  an  utter  constancy? 

Yet  it  remains  true  that  as  we  follow  the  service, 
as  we  watch  the  play,  stirred  by  the  purifying  beauty  of 
the  spectacle,  we  do  lift  our  hearts  to  whatever  is  high 
and  noble.  We  find  the  fable  moving,  lovely'.  We  are 
transported.  And  then  we  can  and  do  believe. 


A Century  of  Science 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALFRED  P.  LOTHROP  ’06 


THE  beginnings  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Natural  Sciences  are  close- 
ly interwoven.  Before  buildings  were  put  up  on  the 
land  or  students  assembled  to  be  taught,  Father  Ship- 
herd  wrote  to  the  Trustees:  “I  recommend  that  y'ou 

elect  Dr.  James  Dascomb  lecturer  and  professor  of  chem- 
istry, botany,  physical  education  or  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  is  highly  recommended  as  a Christian, 
a physician  and  lecturer.  I think  that  the  physician  of 
the  colony  should  be  a lecturer  in  the  seminary  because 
we  can’t  afford  a full  salary  to  such  a lecturer  or  full 
employment  to  a physician.  I propose  we  offer  him 
$250  salary.”  Dr.  Dascomb  was  a graduate  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  Dartmouth  College  and  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

His  first  classes  were  taught  in  1834  in  'Oberlin  Hall, 
which  was  located  on  West  College  Street  almost  opposite 
the  Historic  Elm  and  which  contained  all  there  was  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  until  1835.  The  next  year  he  was 
given  a lecture  room  in  the  carpenter  shop,  remodeled 
on  account  of  the  great  influx  of  students  in  1835.  The 
board  partition  of  the  shop  was  not  gas-proof,  however, 
and  Dr.  Dascomb  was  soon  encouraged  to  plan  a sep- 


arate building  for  his  department.  The  Old  Chemical 
Laboratory  was  therefore  built,  according  to  plans  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Dascomb  when  a student  at  Dartmouth 
and  Yale.  It  was  a one-story  brick  building  situated  a 
little  south  of  the  present  site  of  Sturges  Hall,  and  con- 
tained a laboratory'  and  lecture  room  with  raised  seats 
and  an  arched  ceiling. 

Dr.  Dascomb  was  “a  cautious  conservative  man  for 
whom  novelties  had  no  attraction  and  whom  no  enthu- 
siasm ever  took  off  his  feet — a man  who  wanted  only 
truth  and  for  whom  nothing  else  had  any  value.”  “No 
attempt  was  made  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
for  personal  investigation  or  experiments,”  wrote  one  of 
his  pupils  of  tile  Class  of  1859-  “Chemicals  were  dan- 
gerous substances,  might  explode  or  cause  disaster  of 
some  kind  if  they  were  handled  carelessly  and  had  bet- 
ter be  left  alone.  F rom  behind  a mysterious  barrier 
the  venerable  doctor  compounded  his  chemicals,  set  off 
his  explosives  and  ground  out  his  own  electricity  from  a 
big  glass  wheel ; and  after  all  was  done,  the  whole  mat- 
ter remained  almost  as  unknown  and  profoundly  mys- 
terious as  before.  Dr.  Dascomb  was  very'  serious  in  his 
recitations  and  we  all  stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  never 
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indulged  in  trivialities  and  life  generally  took  on  a seri- 
ous aspect  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  old 
laboratory.”  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  Dr.  Das- 
comb  served  as  college  librarian  from  1853  to  1873. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1835  the  subjects  of  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  Olmstead’s  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy  are  listed  as  being  offered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  but  “the 
scientific  apparatus  of  the  Institute  is  as  yet  partially 
supplied.  The  chemistry  department  is  furnished  and 
the  philosophical  in  part.  This  department  and  others 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  well  supplied.”  Rev.  George 
Whipple  (Oberlin  Seminary)  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  1838.  Ob- 
taining equipment  for  the  work  was  a slow  procedure, 
as  the  catalogue  of  1839  still  testifies:  “an  adequate 
apparatus  for  lectures  with  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy is  expected  for  the  ensuing  year  and  also  a con- 
siderable addition  for  the  library.”  In  1840  a telescope 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  costing  “in  its  day  at  least 
forty  guineas,”  was  obtained  in  England. 

On  the  resignation  of  Professor  Whipple  in  1847  to 
become  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  James  H.  Fairchild  (Oberlin  Sem- 
inary), later  President,  became  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Natural  Philosophy.  “In  this  department,”  he 
said,  “I  continued  for  eleven  years  and  then  left  it 
with  as  much  reluctance  as  I had  felt  on  taking  it.” 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  first  scientific 
course  was  established  at  Oberlin.  It  included  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  conch- 
ology,  zoology,  botany,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  geology,  application  of 
science  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  navigation  and  as- 
tronomy, surveying  and  engineering,  together  with  logic, 
theology,  rhetoric,  law,  etc.  From  time  to  time  scienti- 
fic courses  leading  to  distinctive  degrees  are  outlined  in 
various  catalogues  but  only  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
has  been  bestowed  since  1900. 

About  this  time  George  N.  Allen  (A.M.  Oberlin) 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Music  and  Geology. 
Later  he  became  Professor  of  Sacred  Music  and  Natural 
History  and  in  1864  Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat- 
ural History,  continuing  to  teach  these  subjects  until 
1871  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Perry  (An- 
dover Seminar)')  as  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural 
History  and  Lecturer  on  Religion  and  Science. 

Following  Professor  Perry’s  death  in  1873,  Albert 
Allen  Wright  (Oberlin  Seminary  and  Ph.B.  Colum- 
bia), a nephew  and  pupil  of  Professor  Allen,  began  his 
long  career  as  Oberlin  teacher,  citizen,  churchman,  com- 
mittee-man, chairman  of  the  faculty  and  acting  execu- 
tive head  of  the  College,  which  continued  until  his 
death  thirty-one  years  later.  He  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  1874  and 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Zoology  in  1897  and  was  also 
Professor  of  Botany  from  1878  to  1891.  “Probably  no 
other  man  was  so  prominent  a factor  as  he  in  making 
the  important  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer  col- 
lege, with  its  definite  recognition  of  natural  science  and 
the  newer  scientific  methods,  with  its  severe  intellectual 


standards  along  modern  lines  and  with  its  demand  for 
larger  and  more  specialized  equipment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Professor  Wright  himself  was  in  charge 
of  the  first  laboratory  study  by  students  in  chemistry, 
zoology,  botany  and  geology  and  was,  thus,  practically 
the  pioneer  in  all  scientific  work,  in  the  more  modern 
sense,  that  the  college  has  done.  It  was  a most  neces- 
sary and  a most  significant  work.  That  the  transition 
was  made  so  thoroughly  and  yet  so  quietly  was  largely 
due  to  Professor  Wright.” 

Soon  after  his  appointment  laboratory  work  in  miner- 
alogy and  blow  pipe  analysis  was  inaugurated,  the 
students  were  given  practice  in  collecting  and  identify- 
ing plants,  and  field  excursions  and  reports  in  geology 
were  begun.  In  1881  a gift  of  $1,000  was  received 
for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  which  made  possible 
laboratory  work  in  animal  and  vegetable  histology, 
microscopic  lithology  and  the  study  of  the  microscopic 
forms  of  life.  In  1886  the  study  of  geology  included 
the  handling  and  special  study  of  twenty-five  minerals, 
fifty  lithographical  specimens  and  fifty  characteristic 
fossils. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  seventies  the  Department 
occupied  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  Cabinet  Hall,  so- 
called  because  the  third  floor  was  used  for  the  “Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,”  in  which  were  “collections  which 
amply  illustrate  the  branches  of  Mineralogy,  Litholog- 
ical Geology,  Palaeontology,  Archaeology,  Radiate  Life, 
American  and  Foreign  Shells  and  Insects  and  many 
branches  of  Vertebrate  Life.” 

It  was  in  the  laboratory  on  the  first  floor  of  this 
building  that  the  first  experimental  work  in  chemistry 
was  done  by  students  under  the  direction  of  William  D. 
Kedzie  (S.M.  Michigan  Agricultural  College),  who 
succeeded  Professor  Dascomb  on  his  retirement  in  1878. 
He  introduced  daily  class  practice  in  chemical  labora- 
tory work  and  offered  the  first  course  in  qualitative 
analysis.  It  was  in  1878,  also,  that  the  first  extra  fees 
were  charged  for  laboratory  courses  in  science.  Before 
the  laboratory  in  Cabinet  Hall  was  equipped,  Kedzie 
suggested  to  his  students  that  they  begin  experimenting 
for  themselves  wherever  they  could  find  room  for  their 
chemicals  and  apparatus.  The  result  was  that  they  be- 
came very  unpopular  with  matrons  and  their  fellow 
students,  as  few  dormitories  and  boarding  houses  were 
spared  the  fumes  escaping  from  the  numerous  private 
laboratories!  “He  instantly  put  a new  spirit  and  value 
into  the  science  of  chemistry  so  that  it  came  to  mean 
an  entirely  different  thing  culturally.”  In  the  middle 
of  his  second  year  illness  compelled  Professor  Kedzie  to 
give  up  his  work  and  he  died  in  1880  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years. 

Kedzie’s  successor  was  Frank  Fanning  Jewett  (A.M. 
Yale)  who  had  spent  time  in  graduate  work  at  Goet- 
tingen and  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  in  ‘Oberlin  for  thirty-two  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1912.  He  had  taught  for  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  perfectly  equipped  laboratories  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Japan  in  Tokyo;  and  the  rooms 
in  Cabinet  Hall,  heated  by  stoves  burning  soft  coal  and 
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cooled  by  the  breezes  admitted  through  shrunken  window 
frames  and  sashes,  were  a somewhat  painful  contrast.  It 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  place  long  boards  over  the 
cracks  in  the  flooring  and  under  the  feet  of  the  students  as 
they  worked  to  protect  them  from  the  drafts  which  came 
up  through  the  cellar-less  foundations.  At  first  the  only 
water  available  was  rain  water  from  the  roof  which  was 
caught  in  four  large  tanks.  A tin-lined  copper  wash 
boiler  furnished  the  distilled  water.  In  addition  to 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  Professor  Jewett  also  taught 
physiology,  rhetoric  and  English  composition  and  for 
years  was  given  no  assistance  of  any  kind.  Aside  from 
balances  the  equipment  in  1880  was  fairly  adequate  and 
laboratory  fees  were  regulated  to  cover  current  expenses. 
In  1885  the  whole  of  Cabinet  Hall  was  made  available 
for  chemistry  through  the  transfer  of  Professor  Wright’s 
department  tc  the  new  Spear  Library. 

It  was  in  his  laboratory  in  the  north  wing  of 
Cabinet  Hall  that  Professor  Jewett  stood,  that  day  of 
February  23rd,  1886,  when  Charles  Martin  Hall  enthus- 
iastically showed  him  the  first  globules  of  aluminum  made 
by  the  electrolytic  process  in  this  country,  exckiming, 
“Professor,  I’ve  got  it!”  Jewett  always  characterized  his 
greatest  discovery  as  “the  discovery  of  a man,”  and  that 
man  was  Charles  M.  Hall. 

When  Professor  Fairchild  became  Professor  of 
Theology  in  1859,  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  passed  to  Charles  H.  Churchill  (Ober- 
lin  Seminary  and  A.M.)  ; and  he  taught  both  subjects 
until  1890  when  he  relinquished  mathematics  and  be- 
came Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  “Endowed 
with  a genius  quite  marked  and  versatile,  he  was  able 
to  do  many  things  unusually  well  both  in  and  outside 
his  special  calling.  In  particular  musical  gifts  and 
training  were  employed  for  the  general  good  in  drill- 
ing choirs  and  preparing  concerts.  Coming  across  a set 
of  unused  pipes,  he  put  them  together  and  added  a key 
board,  thus  becoming  the  fashioner  of  the  first  organ  Ober- 
lin  had  ever  seen.”  His  early  classes  were  conducted  in 
Colonial  Hall,  a frame  building  built  in  1836  and  located 
where  the  Soldiers’  Monument  now  stands.  The  De- 
partment of  Natural  Philosophy  was  transferred  to 
French  Hall  in  1868  and  in  1887  to  Peters  Hall,  the 
fire  place  of  which  was  designed  by  Professor  Churchill. 
The  instruction  in  physics  for  academy  students  was  con- 
tinued in  French  Hall  and  it  was  there  during  1891-93 
that  Robert  A.  Millikan  taught  as  Tutor  in  Physics. 

Elisha  Gray  (Honorary  A.M.  Oberlin)  was  given 
the  rather  honorary  title  of  Professor  of  Dynamic  Elec- 
tricity in  1880.  He  was  a student  in  the  preparatory 
department  from  1857  to  i860  and  in  the  College  from 
i860  to  1862.  Almost  simultaneously  with  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  con- 
version of  sound  waves  into  electrical  energy  and  was 
noted  for  his  inventions  in  telephony  and  telegraphy. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  widow  his  exhibits  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  were 
divided  equally  between  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
Oberlin  College. 


To  assist  in  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  Henry 
Churchill  King  (Oberlin  Seminary)  was  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1884  and  con- 
tinued teaching  mathematics  and  physics  until  he 
became  Professor  of  Theology  in  1890.  Edward  I. 
Bosworth  also  taught  mathematics  for  one  year,  1884-5. 
In  1887  physics  was  designated  as  applied  mathematics 
and  some  laboratory  work  was  first  introduced. 

Frederick  Anderegg  (A.M.  Oberlin  and  Harvard) 
was  appointed  Tutor  in  Mathematics  in  1886  and  be- 
came head  of  the  Department  when  mathematics  was 
separated  from  physics  in  1890.  William  D.  Cairns 
(Ph.D.  Goettingen)  came  to  Oberlin  in  1899  as  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  and  Surveying  and  succeeded 
Professor  Anderegg  when  he  retired  in  1920  after  thirty- 
four  years  of  service.  The  Mathematics  Department  has 
had,  thus,  but  three  heads  in  the  seventy-four  years  since 
1859- 

Professor  A.  A.  Wright  was  given  the  first  floor  in 
the  new  Spear  Library  in  1886  for  his  courses  in  botany, 
zoology,  geology  and  archaeology  and  for  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  Advanced  courses  in  botany,  vertebrate 
anatomy  and  histology  were  introduced  in  1891,  and 
Rev.  George  Frederick  Wright  (Oberlin  Seminary)  be- 
gan giving  a one-term  course  the  next  year  in  glacial 
or  quartenary  geology  which  he  continued  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1907.  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard  (A.M.  Ober- 
lin and  M.D.  Columbia),  who  became  director  of  the 
Men’s  Gymnasium  in  1886,  lectured  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  from  1892  to  1903  as  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Embryology  was  offered  in  1893  and  ornithology  was 
taught  by  Professor  Lynds  Jones  (S.M.  Oberlin,  Ph.D. 
Chicago)  beginning  in  1895. 

Professor  Wright  withdrew  from  the  chair  of  Bot- 
any in  1891  and  for  two  years  was  followed  by  his  stu- 
dent, Worallo  Whitney  (A.M.  Oberlin).  Francis  D. 
Kelsey  (Sc.D.  College  of  Montana)  was  Professor  of 
Botany  from  1892  to  1897  and  Herbert  L.  Jones  (A.M. 
Harvard)  for  one  year.  Frederick  O.  Grover  (A.M. 
Harvard),  the  present  head  of  the  Department,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1898  after  the  death  of  Professor  Jones.  The 
work  was  carried  on  in  Spear  Library  until  its  removal 
in  1904  to  the  Lincoln  House,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Administration  Building.  The  present  Botanical 
Building  on  North  Professor  Street  is  in  reality  two 
old  wooden  buildings  moved  to  their  present  location 
and  bolted  together,  one  the  Lincoln  House  and  the 
other  the  Hall  House,  and  is  by  many  years  the  oldest 
College  building  on  the  Campus.  Recently  a two-story 
brick,  fire-proof  wing,  equipped  with  steel,  dust-proof 
and  insect-proof  cases,  was  erected  to  house  the  herbar- 
ium which  is  the  largest  college  herbarium  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  representative  of  the  entire  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  and  totals  approximately 
150,000  specimens.  Oberlin  was  the  first  to  offer  in 
a College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a course  devoted  entirely 
to  trees  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  a course  in 
organic  evolution  and  genetics. 

The  catalogue  of  1878  gives  the  content  of  Oberlin’s 
work  in  psychology  as  “Nature  of  the  soul,  conscious- 
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ness,  sense  perception,  memory  and  imagination  with 
lectures.  Essays  by  the  class.”  Instruction  in  modern 
scientific  psychology  really  began  with  a lecture  course 
by  Professor  Henry  C.  King  in  1894.  Experimental 
psychology  with  direct  experimentation  by  students  was 
introduced  by  Simon  F.  MacLennan  (Ph.D.  Chicago) 
who  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  in  1897.  Psychology  was  established  as 
a separate  department  by  Professor  Raymond  H.  Stetson 
(A.M.  Oberlin,  Ph.D.  Harvard)  in  1908  and  the  ex- 
perimental laboratories  are  situated  in  Peters  Hall. 

S everance  Chemical  Laboratory,  “dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  chemistry  and  original  research”  by  its 
donor,  Louis  H.  Severance,  was  occupied  in  1901.  “The 
migration  from  Cabinet  Hall  to  the  new  laboratory  was 
quite  informal,”  wrote  Professor  Jewett  in  1922.  “The 
young  people  loaded  their  trays,  held  them  aloft  when 
they  could,  and  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  we  marched 
across  from  Egypt  into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan. 
As  a department  we  had  been  in  the  captivity  of  Cabinet 
Hall  for  twenty-one  years.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
Oberlin  tradition  repeated  itself.  The  first  building  put 
up  for  the  use  of  a single  science,  and  that  science 
chemistry',  was  the  Old  Laboratory  in  1838.  And  now,  in 
the  modern  era,  the  first  building  to  be  devoted  to  a sin- 
gle science,  and  that  science  chemistry,  is  the  Severance 
Chemical  Laboratory'.”  Mr.  Severance  also  endowed 
the  chair  of  chemistry  and  Professor  Jewett  was  the 
first  to  hold  the  L.  H.  Severance  Professorship.  This 
professorship  passed  to  Alan  W.  C.  Menzies  (Ph.D. 
Chicago)  when  Professor  Jewett  retired.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  Menzies  was  offered  a position  in  Princeton 
and  Harry  N.  Holmes  (Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins)  came 
to  Oberlin  in  1914  as  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Except 
for  the  short  tenures  of  Professors  Kedzie  and  Menzies 
of  two  years  each,  the  Department  of  Chemistry  has  had 
but  three  heads  during  the  one  hundred  years  of  Ober- 
lin’s  history. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Wright  in  1905,  the 
work  of  his  department  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Lynds  Jones  and  during  that  period  the  College  library 
was  transferred  to  the  new  Carnegie  Library.  Spear 
was  accordingly  remodeled  into  Spear  Laboratory  for  the 
use  of  the  Zoology  Department.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf 
(A.B.  Oberlin,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins)  assumed  the 
headship  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  1908  and 
Robert  A.  Budington  (A.M.  Williams)  was  appointed 
Associate  Professor.  A laboratory  course  in  compara- 
tive physiology  was  started  by  Charles  G.  Rogers  (Ph.D. 
California)  in  1913  and  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Comparative  Physiology  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
in  1915.  Professor  Metcalf  resigned  in  1914  to  engage 
in  private  research  and  Professor  Budington  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  Department.  When  Spear  Labora- 
tory was  demolished  in  1927,  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy was  removed  to  the  old  Second  Church  building 
which  lost  its  steeple  and  was  renamed  “The  Albert  A. 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratory.”  This  building  also 
houses  the  zoological  museum.  Oberlin  maintains  a 
room  at  the  Woods  Hole  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 


and  two  scholarships  are  available  for  Oberlin  students 
doing  summer  work  there. 

The  Geology  Department  was  organized  as  a sep- 
arate unit  by  Professor  Edwin  B.  Branson  (Ph.D.  Chi- 
cago) in  1905  and  an  old  residence  that  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Allen  Art  Building  was  remodeled  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  and  opened  in  the  spring  of  1907. 
Field  work  in  geology  was  begun  in  1908  and  a field 
course  has  been  offered  in  the  summer  almost  continu- 
ously since  that  time.  Professor  Branson  left  Oberlin 
in  1910  to  assume  the  headship  of  the  geology  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  George  D 
Hubbard  (Ph.D.  Cornell)  succeeded  him.  Courses  in 
geography,  started  in  1911,  now  make  up  about  half  of 
the  work.  The  Geography  Building  on  West  Lorain 
Street  was  formerly  East  Lodge  and  the  Geology  De- 
partment and  museum  occupy  a remodeled  residence  at 
121  North  Professor  Street.  After  Professor  Jewett’s 
retirement  in  1912,  the  course  and  collection  in  miner- 
alogy were  transferred  to  geology. 

Professor  Churchill  retired  in  1897  after  forty-one 
years  of  service  and  Charles  E.  St.  John  (Ph.D.  Har- 
vard) became  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Un- 
der his  guidance  the  Department  was  developed  along 
modern  lines  in  which  laboratory  work  by  the  individual 
student  was  especially  emphasized.  In  1908  Dr.  St. 
John  resigned  to  take  up  research  work  in  astronomy 
at  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory.  Samuel  A. 
Williams  (Ph.D.  Columbia)  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Physics  and  the  work  in  astronomy  was  conducted 
from  then  until  1919  by  Professor  Edward  J.  Moore 
(A.M.  Oberlin,  Ph.D.  Chicago).  He  left  Oberlin  to 
become  head  of  the  department  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  Professor  Williams  became  head  of 
the  department  of  physics  at  Amherst  College  in  1924 
and  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  (Ph.D.  Chicago)  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Department  since  that  time.  Much  fine 
equipment  has  been  added  during  recent  years  but  the 
quarters  in  Peters  Hall  are  quite  inadequate  and  a new 
Physics  Building  is  probably  Oberlin’s  most  imperative 
need  today. 

When  astronomy  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  in  1919,  the  instruction  was  given 
over  to  F.  Easton  Carr  (A.M.  Oberlin,  Ph.D.  Chi- 
cago) who  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy in  1926.  An  observatory  has  always  been  listed 
as  one  of  the  important  needs  of  the  College  and  iack 
of  space  has  hindered  the  development  of  the  laboratory 
side  of  astronomy.  Recently  the  College  has  acquired  a 
clock-driven,  six-inch  aperture  telescope  having  a mag- 
nifying power  ranging  from  50  to  270  depending  upon 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  fitted  with  a small  spec- 
troscope, solar  projecting  screen  and  camera  and  is 
mounted  in  a new  copper-covered  dome  on  the  round 
tower  of  Peters  Hall  “which  is  visible  at  a considerable 
distance  and  in  fact  is  almost  as  conspicuous  a feature 
of  the  landscape  as  the  chimney  of  the  heating  plant.  It 
serves  in  this  way  to  tell  the  passing  world,  as  it  should 
have  done  many  years  ago,  that  the  College  has  a place 
in  its  curriculum  for  the  ‘queen  and  mother  of  all  the 
sciences’.” 
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Ecology  was  established  as  a separate  department  in 
1922  although  a major  in  ecology  had  been  offered  in 
the  Zoology  Department  since  1914.  This  work  was 
really  inaugurated  by  Professor  Lynds  Jones  when  he 
began  teaching  ornithology  in  1893.  The  first  special 
course  in  ecology  was  a six  weeks’  field  trip  to  Pelee 
Island  in  Lake  Erie  in  the  summer  of  1909.  More  ex- 
tensive transcontinental  trips  began  with  a summer  vaca- 
tion spent  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton in  1914.  The  Department  was  discontinued  on  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Jones  in  1930. 

In  1927  the  Trustees  established  the  Charles  Mar- 
tin Hall  Research  Instructorship  in  Chemistry,  which  is 


held  by  an  individual  who  has  recently  completed  his 
graduate  studies  and  serves  as  research  assistant  as  well 
as  instructor.  Hall  Research  Instructors  have  also  been 
appointed  from  time  tc  time  in  the  Physics,  Geology 
and  Psychology  Departments.  The  research  spirit  is 
strong  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  honors  and  graduate 
students  as  well  as  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various 
departments  are  actively  engaged  in  original  investiga- 
tions. “The  seeds  of  great  discoveries  are  constantly 
floating  around  us,  but  they  only  take  root  in  minds 
well  prepared  to  receive  them.”  Oberlin  has  endeavored 
through  all  its  long  history  to  develop  well  trained 
minds. 


Give  Easter  Pageant 


Four  organizations  on  the  Oberlin 

Campus — the  Dramatic  Association,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the 

Women’s  Athletic  Association — went  to- 
gether to  produce  the  “Quern  Quaeritis,” 
Easter  miracle  play  and  pageant,  in 

Finney  Chapel  on  Sunday,  March  26. 

The  project  took  the  place  of  the  bien- 
nial W.  A.  A.  pageant,  which  was 
merged  into  the  larger  plan  when  the 
W.  A.  A.  saw  the  possibilities  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  other  groups.  Material 
help  was  also  given  by  many  other  de- 
partments and  organizations,  so  that  the 
final  production  was  in  effect  a Campus 
undertaking. 

The  “Quern  Quaeritis”  itself  furnished 
but  the  bare  outline  of  the  pageant  that 
was  finally  evolved,  out  of  the  inter- 
action and  cooperation  between  the  var- 
ious groups.  It  was  given  more  ample 
settings,  furnished  with  dances  and  mu- 
sic and  with  further  dramatic  incident; 
many  faculty  advisers  gave  freely  of 
their  time  and  suggestions. 

The  presentation  of  an  Easter  play  is 
a new  departure  in  Oberlin.  Besides  the 
College  audience,  the  churches  of  the 
town  recognized  the  pageant  as  an  Eas- 
ter service,  and  sent  their  members. 
Visitors  from  out  of  town  also  attended. 

Professor  Turns  Play- 
wright 

A full-length  play  by  Professor  R.  A. 
Jelliffe  of  the  English  Department,  “The 
Light  in  the  Dust,”  will  be  given 
its  initial  production  by  the  Oberlin 
Dramatic  Association  late  in  April  or 
early  in  May.  An  extra  on  the  Asso- 
ciation’s spring  program,  its  presentation 
is  in  line  with  the  club’s  policy  of  oc- 
casionally offering  original  plays  of 
merit  by  faculty  and  student  authors. 

The  title  of  the  play  was  suggested 
by  the  lines  from  Shelley, 

“When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead.” 

Now  in  rehearsal,  the  production  is 
being  directed  by  Mr.  Jelliffe  at  the  As- 
sociation’s request. 


Tuition  and  Board  Re- 
duced for  Next  Year 

To  help  the  student  meet  his  expenses 
under  prevailing  economic  conditions, 
the  College  announced,  on  March  6,  a 
sharp  reduction  in  tuition  and  in  living 
expenses  to  go  into  effect  in  September. 

Tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  will  be  reduced  from  an  aver- 
age of  $300  to  $225,  a saving  of  $75 
annually  per  student.  There  will  be  no 
extra  charges  for  laboratory  fees  in 
science  courses  or  for  gymnasium  fees, 
hospital  fees,  or  other  items  frequently 
shown  by  colleges  as  extras.  This  ac- 
tion puts  the  new  tuition  rate  on  es- 
sentially the  same  basis  as  prevailed 
from  1921  to  1928. 

In  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
tuition  charges  have  always  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  subjects  chosen  by  the 
student,  the  total  reduction  will  vary 
from  $50  to  $65  or  $70  a year. 

Board  for  next  year  has  been  reduced 
to  the  1920  level  of  $5.00  a week,  a re- 
duction of  some  20  per  cent  over  the  last 
eighteen  months.  The  decreased  cost  of 
board  will  apply  to  Conservatory  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  students  in  the  College. 

A comprehensive  survey  has  been  un- 
dertaken with  the  possibility  of  a gen- 
eral readjustment  of  charge  for  rooms, 
and  a total  cut  of  approximately  10.5 
per  cent  has  already  been  voted  for  the 
College-owned  men’s  houses  next  year. 
No  announcement  concerning  women’s 
dormitories  has  yet  been  made.  The 
Student  Council  has  also  cut  the  Stu- 
dent Activity  Fee  for  next  year  by 
twenty  per  cent,  a further  saving  of  some 
$3  yearly  per  student. 

The  total  saving  per  student  is  ex- 
pected to  run  close  to  $100  a year.  In 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the 
new  estimate  of  average  minimum  liv- 
ing expenses  for  the  three  items  of 
board,  room  and  tuition  will  be  $513 
per  year  as  compared  with  the  $606 
charged  heretofore.  The  boy  who  came 
to  Oberlin  on  $700  a year  (about  the 
minimum  total  cost,  including  incidenta- 
expenses),  can  now  come  for  $600,  a re- 
duction of  almost  fifteen  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  going  to  college. 


News-Letters  Announce 
Centennial 

Twenty-seven  thousand  news-letters, 
containing  the  announcement  of  the 
Centennial  Commencement  and  Home- 
coming June  15-20,  were  mailed  out 
during  March  to  all  alumni,  former  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  the  College,  to  the 
present  student  body,  to  townspeople  and 
former  residents  of  Oberlin,  to  faculty 
and  former  faculty,  to  descendants  of 
the  early  settlers,  to  senior  parents.  In- 
cluded was  a postal  card,  concerning 
the  definite  or  tentative  plans  made  for 
Commencement  attendance  by  alumni, 
which  the  Centennial  Committee  urged 
alumni  to  fill  out  and  promptly  return. 
Upon  these  returns  depend  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  numbers  to  be  provided 
for  in  June — living  quarters,  food,  and 
size  of  tents  for  the  main  Commence- 
ment events.  To  date  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  alumni  have  returned  their  cards, 
and  present  indications  point  to  a rec- 
ord-breaking crowd. 

In  addition  to  the  announcement  of 
Centennial  dates,  the  little  four-page 
folder  contains  the  President’s  invitation 
to  come  back  in  June,  the  tentative 
schedule  of  Commencement  events,  a 
record  in  pictures  of  the  College  year 
just  past,  and  three  Oberlin  sonnets  by 
Katharine  Hayden  Salter  of  the  Class 
of  1918. 


The  Cover 


Looking  at  the  cover  this  month,  the 
thoughtful  reader  is  immediately  trans- 
ported back  to  the  middle  1870’s.  The 
buildings  represented,  from  the  usual 
left  to  right,  are:  the  Second  Church, 
Music  Hall,  Ladies’  Hall,  and  the  old 
Chapel.  In  those  days  the  Campus 
(“Tappan  Square”)  chastely  sprouted 
with  evergreens. 

The  picture,  drawn  by  Margaret 
Schauffler  ’18,  is  taken  not  from  an  old 
drawing  but  from  an  actual  photograph. 
Many  will  recognize  the  scene  as  hav- 
ing been  used  also  in  the  Centennial 
calendar. 
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Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin 's  Hundred  Years 


Aclelia  A.  Field  Johnston HJlijfZ  ZT/f". 

sonality!  An  executive  horn — at  the  age  of  thirteen  she  successfully  man- 
aged her  school  for  three  weeks  when  the  teacher  suffered  an  attack  of 
measles — she  was  more  than  that.  Vivid,  socially  gifted,  with  exhaustless 
interest  in  people  and  pithy  good  sense,  wherever  she  ivent  she  drew  about 
her  hosts  of  friends.  Only,  the  timid,  the  reticent  and  those  who  suffered 
from  a sense  of  inferiority  must  have  shrunk  a little  from  the  bright  impact 
of  her  being! 

Her  vividness  and  keen  mind  made  her  a first-rate  teacher — although 
her  first  courses  were  for  young  ladies,  soon  young  men  began  to  come  into 
her  classes  and  demand  permission  to  stay.  Much  of  the  early  interest  in 
art  appreciation  centered  around  her,  and  Allen  Art  Museum  came  to  the 
College  as  a memorial  to  one  of  her  dear  friends. 

Principal  and  Dean  of  the  Women’s  Department,  teacher,  and  inem- 
ber of  the  Prudential  Committee  until  her  death  in  1910,  Mrs.  Johnston 
was  for  forty  years  an  integral  part  of  Oberlin  history,  and  a brave  and 
memorable  part. 


Albert  Allen  Wright , professor  of  geology,  natural  his- 

o 7 tory,  botany  and  zoology  from 
1874  to  1905;  Acting  Head  of  the  College  for  two  years  during  one  of  the 
trying  interregnums  of  that  period  and  always  one  of  the  most  trusted  ad- 
visers in  College  affairs:  the  magnitude  of  his  service  was  frequently  lost 
to  view  by  reason  of  its  quietness. 

A.  A.  Wright  represented  perhaps  the  first  scientific  ( in  the  modern 
sense)  mind  on  the  Oberlin  faculty;  he  was  here  at  a time  of  difficult 
transitions  in  thought,  and  helped  greatly  to  pass  over  from  the  old  to  the 
new  order.  Under  his  guidance  laboratory  work  for  students  was  first  in- 
augurated in  the  science  departments. 

Of  Professor  Wright  as  an  executive  President  King  has  said,  “He 
seemed  never  to  say  the  unwise  or  the  unhappy  thing,  and  he  was  always 
thoughtful  of  the  various  bearings  of  the  policies  he  adopted.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  look  back  and  see  a place  where  he  has  been  seriously  misled  in  his 
judgment .” 

Modest,  sympathetic,  finely  conscientious:  few  men  have  built  them- 
selves more  indispensably  into  the  fabric  of  Oberlin  than  he. 


Frank  Fanning  Jewett  'fZfJoZYji  Tl'l 

graduate,  he  had  taken  advanced  work  in  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  for  four  years,  by  invitaion  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
had  taught  in  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo.  Thanks  to  his  exhaust- 
ive labors  and  patient  preparation  of  plans,  Severance  Laboratory  material- 
ized in  1900,  a very  pleasant  refuge  after  twenty  years  in  " Old  Laboratory’ 
and  Cabinet  Hall. 

Clear-cut  and  forceful  as  a teacher,  teaching  was  Professor  Jewetts 
first  concern.  He  was  never  too  pushed  nor  too  tired  to  respond  heartily 
to  the  least  glimmer  of  interest  a student  might  betray.  His  manual  of 
laboratory  experiments  is  still  a model  of  excellence  and  clarity.  All  know 
his  part  in  the  epochal  discovery  of  a process  for  making  aluminum  by 
Charles  M.  Hall.  Hall  was  his  pupil;  the  problem  had  been  suggested  to 
the  young  man  by  Professor  Jewett,  who  also  gave  help  in  carrying  it  out. 

He  retired  from  the  department  that  was  so  largely  his  creation  m 
1912.  He  died  in  Honolulu  fourteen  years  later. 


X 0 


Death  In  Another  Land 

A LETTER  FROM  MARY  WILLIAMS  HEMINGWAY  TO  THE  FAMILY* 


Dear  Ones: 

Charlotte  Reynolds  brought  Winifred 
and  me  over  for  a few  days’  visit,  and 
from  this  loving  haven  I can  write  to 
you  about  the  short  illness  and  the 
swift  going  of  our  dear  one.  I have 
felt  your  love  lifting  me,  and  the  love 
of  many  for  Will  converging  on  me 
till  the  last  week  is  more  like  Heaven 
than  anything  I have  ever  known.  Your 
loving  thoughts  have  reached  me  “like 
white  birds  flying.”  Telegrams  and 
cables  have  come — letters  are  on  their 
way.  We  are  not  far  apart,  and  Will 
himself  is  strangely  near.  It  will  be  a 
comfort  to  me  to  tell  you  about  these 
days. 

You  know  we  had  taken  the  good  month 
at  the  seashore  and  the  P.  U.  M.  C.  doc- 
tor saw  nothing  alarming  after  his  at- 
tack of  kidney  stone  in  June.  I think 
he  never  worked  harder  or  with  more 
satisfaction  in  the  hospital.  I did  no- 
tice that  he  was  thin,  but  he  was  so 
cheerful  and  busy.  You  know  his  op- 
timism— we  never  learned  to  discount 
enough  on  that. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  ist,  he  felt,  feverish 
and  headachy  so  stayed  in  bed — Dr. 
Vincent  Wagner  agreed  that  it  might 
be  a touch  of  “flu”  and  a few  days 
in  bed  would  set  him  up.  His  fever 
was  up  to  ioi°  and  102°  sometimes, 
but  one  of  the  graduate  nurses  of  whom 
we  are  very  fond,  came  over  of  his  own 
accord  mornings  and  nights  to  give 
sponge  baths  and  alcohol  rubs,  and  soon 
spent  the  nights  so  Will  was  cared  for 
beautifully  and  kept  saying  how  com- 
fortable he  was,  and  how  he  enjoyed 
his  vacation  in  bed.  I wasn’t  up  nights 
and  was  fresh  to  be  with  him  daytimes 
and  we  had  the  most  beautiful  days  to- 
gether. I read  aloud  a new  book — The 
Autobiography  of  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
which  he  liked  so  much.  Then  Sam 
Wilson  started  us  looking  up  Tyler  an- 
cestors. A Tyler  cousin  of  Sam’s  wrote 
him  saying  that  the  Dr.  Hemingway  in 
Taiku  was  Sam’s  fifth  cousin  and  he 
wanted  a list  of  Tyler  and  Hemingway 
connections  so  we  got  out  all  the  data 
Will  could  remember  about  Harriet 
Tinsley  (m.  July  io,  1 8 1 1 , to  Anson 
Tyler)  and  down  I,  II,  III  and  IV 
generations  with  many  gaps  of  dates. 
Will  talked  over  good  times  at  Grand- 
pa Hemingway’s  and  we  got  out  Mother’s 
little  birthday  book  and  tried  to  write  it 
up  to  date  with  some  of  the  later 
grandchildren,  and  he  must  have  talked 
of  every  family  and  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  the  families.  We  had  a great 
bunch  of  letters  sent  by  Grace  to  read 

•This  intimate  letter  was  printed  only 
after  considerable  hesitation,  but  it  final- 
ly seemed  to  us  so  beautiful  and  so 
moving  that  our  alumni  might  rightly 
share  it. — Editor’s  Note. 


over  at  leisure,  and  time  to  wonder 
about  Grace’s  and  Chester’s  flying  trip 
to  the  “Mainland”  and  whom  they  saw. 
New  letters  from  Adelaide  and  Isabel 
came,  and  he  put  down  notes  of  things 
to  write  to  the  Church  for  the  Annual 
Meeting.  We  planned  that  when  he 
was  better  but  not  yet  well  enough  to 
go  to  Hospital,  I should  typewrite  let- 
ters for  him  to  his  Oberlin  class  and  to 
different  friends  in  Oak  Park.  It  was 
a lovely  peaceful  time  thinking  of  you 
all. 

Now  I can  see  that  we  were  walking 
an  appointed  way — planned  for  us  in 
love.  On  the  first  day  of  Will’s  sick- 
ness, Tuesday,  the  Hausskes  came  to 
spend  a month  in  Taiku  and  help  with 
the  year’s  accounts.  This  was  their 
promise  last  June  when  they  moved  to 
Talichao.  On  Thursday  Helen  Dizney 
came  back  from  furlough.  There  was 
a joyful  welcome — the  girl  nurses  ran, 
white-gowned  and  capped,  to  the  motor 
bus  station  to  meet  her  at  a telephone 
message,  and  we  -went  through  the  hos- 
pital showing  new  improvements  to  her. 
The  month  since  Gertrude  Taberdouis 
left  has  been  a forlorn  time  for  these 
girls  and  everyone  is  so  glad  to  have 
Dizzy  back  full  of  life  and  fun,  with 
pretty  new  clothes.  Dr.  Vincent  had  a 
“No  Visitors”  sign  up  but  Will  asked 
specially  to  have  her  come  in  Friday 
morning  to  hear  her  adventures.  She 
told  of  each  one  of  you  whom  she  had 
seen — all  the  messages  fresh  from  you 
and  the  church  and  Addie  and  Isabel, 
and  brought  so  many  packages.  I’m  so 
sorry  we  didn’t  get  them  opened  then — 
it  was  time  for  temperature  taking, 
sponging,  etc.  But  how  glad  we  are 
Dizzy  had  that  good  happy  visit  and 
Will  was  so  pleased  and  delighted. 

Friday  evening  Vincent  looked  troubled 
and  said  to  me  that  there  were  signs  of 
pneumonia — not  a good  combination  with 
flu.  From  that  time  on  there  was  a 
night  nurse  and  2 day  nurses  coming 
from  the  hospital.  I want  you  to  know 
their  names  for  there  never  was  greater 
devotion  shared  than  theirs.  W.  S. 
Chiao  (not  related  to  the  Five  Brothers, 
but  a boy  from  Chingyan)  was  the 
graduate  nurse  on  at  night.  And  W.  H. 
Di  and  Hao  Ru-quan  were  the  day 
nurses — our  best  student  boys.  Satur- 
day we  tried  not  to  excite  Will  for  he 
was  keyed  up — writing  little  notes  to 
different  folks  that  they  couldn’t  read 
and  wanting  me  to  find  things  “from 
the  3rd  drawer  on  the  west  side  of  the 
study  cabinet,”  etc.  and  distressed  when 
I couldn’t  find  them.  He  was  thinking 
of  treatments  for  the  different  sick 
folks  in  hospital.  Of  course  the  excite- 
ment must  have  been  part  of  his  sick- 
ness. When  I read  to  him  he  was 
quieter.  Charlotte  Reynolds  had  sent 


me  lovely  letters  from  her  mother.  Yoti 
know  her  father  was  very  ill,  but  he 
must  be  better  now.  The  letters  seemed 
a preparation  to  us — speaking  of  death 
as  the  right  and  natural  change  as 
autumn  and  winter  follow  the  months 
of  fruition — quoting  “My  Times  are  in 
Thy  Hands”  from  the  clock  in  Pilgrim 
Church  (is  it?).  But  still  I didn’t  feel 
especially  anxious.  Vincent  said  Sunday 
morning  that  there  was  improvement  in 
two  or  three  ways.  They  decided  about 
Sunday  noon  to  move  him  over  to  the 
hospital,  hoping  to  give  better  care  near 
at  hand.  Dizzy  and  I walked  beside 
the  men  who  carried  him  over  and  saw 
him  made  comfortable  on,  a specially 
good  spring  bed  in  the  private  room  of 
the  “Oak  Park  Wing.”  That  evening 

1 got  a little  note  scratched  on  news- 
paper asking  me  to  come  over  and  read 
a little  of  C.  M.  Sheldon’s  life  and  say- 
ing how  glad  he  was  that  Albert  and 
Clara  were  at  the  nurses’  Christian  En- 
deavor meeting.  Their  singing  sounded 
very  sweet,  and  they  were  all  praying 
for  him.  When  I came  in  he  said  as 
always,  “O  Mary!  The  nurses  are  keep- 
ing me  so  comfortable.”  I didn’t  try  to 
read  but  we  talked  awhile  till  he  seemed 
drowsy.  There  were  things  I wanted  to 
ask  him  but  I didn’t  want  him  to  think 
he  was  worse.  Perhaps  he  felt  the 
same  about  talking  to  me.  While  he 
was  like  himself  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful. One  night  he  was  only  partly 
conscious  and  talked  to  the  nurse  partly 
in  English  and  partly  in  Chinese.  The 
nurse  put  down  all  he  could  remember. 
That  he  had  hoped  to  work  until  68 
and  then  retire  to  Chingyan  Hospital 
and  help  there.  “If  I can’t  finish  my 
work,  Isabel  can  go  on  with  it — .”  Then 
something  about  a Montgomery  Ward 
order  that  was  troubling  him.  I think 
he  wanted  to  make  a gift  of  a sterilizer 
to  the  Chingyan  Hospital.  W.  S.  Chiao 
couldn’t  understand  all  of  this  but  put 
down  notes  that  we  figured  out  later. 

Monday  he  went  into  a deep  stupor 
and  Albert  telephoned  to  Percy  Watson 
who  got  to  Taiku  by  2 P.  M.  I’m  not 
telling  this  as  the  doctor  would.  The 
pneumonia  had  cleared  up  but  they 
found  he  had  “paratyphoid  fever.”  About 

2 weeks  ago  he  left  his  supper  to  see 
the  goatherd  of  the  hospital  goats — who 
had  this  fever.  He  was  very  sick  in 
hospital — got  better — had  a relapse  and 
is  still  sick — he  is  young  and  will  re- 
cover. We  all  had  the  antityphoid  in- 
oculations a year  and  a half  ago.  Per- 
haps the  time  was  too  long  or  the  germ 
too  virulent.  Other  symptoms  began  to 
appear  which  Percy  and  Vincent  could 
not  explain  by  the  course  of  the  fever. 

Sometimes  through  the  day  he  knew 
people.  He  spoke  to  the  Green  Mount- 
ain boy  who  was  determined  to  see  him 
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“Wuer  hao.”  Our  servants,  Daniang 
and  a few  old  friends  he  looked  at 
and  smiled.  At  4.  P.  M.  Dizzy  spoke 
to  him  clearly  and  forcefully.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me.  I 
knew  he  knew  me,  but  it  was  as  if 
from  a great  distance. 

Percy,  Vincent  and  DeWen  were  do- 
ing everything  they  could.  At  10:30 
Percy  went  back  to  sleep  and  I lay 
down  in  Dizzy’s  bed  at  the  hospital. 
She  was  up  all  night.  At  1 :3o  we 
were  called  because  he  was  sinking — 
and  was  gone  -when  we  got  there.  Dizzy 
said  he  went  very  peacefully- — no  pain 
or  discomfort. 

Flora  Heebner  had  come  back  late  the 
night  before  from  a hard  three  days’ 
mountain  trip,  but  she  and  Dizzy  came 
home  with  me  and  stayed  till  morning. 
The  days  had  been  cold  and  windy 
and  disagreeable  but  that  dawn  came 
up  with  the  most  heavenly  day  I’ve 
ever  seen  in  November  and  the  next 
week  was  all  like  that — soft  hazy  aut- 
umn days — a great  soft  moon  at  night 
— all  expectant  as  if  watching  some  hid- 
den glory. 

Everyone  was  stunned  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  it.  Most  folks  didn’t  know  he 
was  sick — almost  no  one  had  seen  him. 
They  were  bewildered  and  if  it  tvas 
any  comfort  to  them  to  see  me  and  talk 
to  me  I wanted  to  do  that  for  him 
at  least.  It’s  a haze  to  me  now  of  peo- 
ple coming  and  going.  Albert  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  bewildered  hos- 
pital. He  sent  all  the  telegrams.  A 
Committee  with  Gene  Chiao  as  head 
took  over  all  arrangements  and  all  ex- 
pense of  the  funeral.  He  belonged  to 
our  Chinese  friends  too  and  they  did 
everything  so  beautifully. 

There  was  a morning  service  in  the 
hospital  led  by  Paul  Corbin  reading 
from  Will’s  Chinese  Bible,  sharing  the 
many  underlined  verses  and  notes.  He 
said  (what  has  been  said  so  often 
since)  that  the  sources  of  this  life  of 
love  and  service  lie  far  back  in  the 
home — -in  the  parents  who  dedicated  him 
to  special  service  since  he  was  eight 
years  old.  That  is  true — he  has  grown 
spiritually  since  I’ve  known  him  but  he 
was  always  himself — always  just  like  that. 

The  whole  hospital  came  along  when 
they  brought  Will’s  body  back  to  the 
house.  The  boy  and  girl  nurses 
lamented  as  they  do  here  for  a father. 
Some  shopkeepers  in  the  city  wailed 
when  the  news  came.  A poor  beggar 
(opium  user)  was  standing  by  our  gate 
wailing  (not  for  himself),  saying  “What 
a pity!” 

It  has  been  a heavy  responsibility  for 
Vincent.  He  worked  night  and  day. 
They  will  tell  you  all  the  complications 
they  found — pus  in  the  kidney  where 
the  stone  was — heart  failure  that  made 
a swift  easy  end  possible. 


Charlotte  Reynolds  left  home  an  hour 
after  Percy  returned  to  Fenchow  with 
the  news  and  came  to  me  to  take  a 
daughter’s  place.  It  was  a comfort  to 
hear  Pucky’s  and  baby  Barbara's  voice 
in  the  silent  house.  Winifred  got  home 
Thursday  evening  with  Anna  and  Bill 
Leete,  Dr.  Crumpacker  and  so  many 
other  dear  and  long  time  friends.  Win- 
ifred’s teachers  are  so  kind  and  she 
has  brought  her  books  and  can  stay 
with  me  till  after  Christmas  to  help  me 
make  the  hard  adjustments. 

I don’t  think  there  could  have  been 
a more  beautiful  coffin  anywhere.  Chang 
the  painter  whom  we  call  the  “Converted 
Idol-maker”  stayed  up  two  nights  in  a 
labor  of  love,  putting  on  black  lacquer 
and  the  next  night  painting  sprays  of 
triumphant  pink  almond  flowers,  bam- 
boo, and  pine  boughs  with  golden  pine 
cones.  These  (almond,  bamboo  and 
pine)  are  the  “Three  Friends”  who  dare 
the  frosts  of  winter  before  spring  is 
fully  come,  and  so  are  types  of  courag- 
eous heart  “Like  Han  Taifu’s”  the 
painter  said.  There  were  verses  writ- 
ten at  each  end  chosen  from  those  Will 
underlined  in  his  Bible. 

Clara  Hausske  had  black  crepe  and 
so  quickly  fixed  black  hats  for  Winfred 
and  me  to  wear  on  Friday.  I wouldn’t 
have  cared  about  wearing  mourning  but 
the  Chinese  would  have  been  grieved. 
Some  of  them  wore  white  hats,  all  the 
hospital  had  black  sleeve  bands,  and 
they  recognized  that  black  was  our 
mourning  color. 

It  seemed  very  sad  to  the  Chinese  that 
Will  had  no  son  to  walk  in  front  of 
the  coffin  carrying  the  white  festooned 
ropes,  and  no  nephews,  or  younger 
brothers  here.  I said  that  there  would 
have  been  nephews  if  we  were  in  Amer- 
ica. Finally  they  settled  it  in  a beau- 
tiful way.  The  boy  and  girl  nursing 
students — over  twenty  of  them — wore 
their  usual  white  suits  and  white  shoes, 
and  took  the  place  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters each  pulling  a white  rope  in  the 
procession. 

From  all  over  the  plain  our  dear  old 
church  members  were  walking  to  Taiku. 
The  wonderful  weather  lasted  till  they 
got  home  again.  He  had  so  many 
friends  everywhere.  Whenever  he  met 
anyone,  that  one  was  an  individual  and 
a friend  afterwards.  In  this  you  will 
remember  his  father.  So  many  came 
Friday  with  friends  from  Taiynan,  Fen- 
chow,  and  Pingyao.  I can’t  tell  you  in 
an  orderly  way  about  Friday  afternoon. 
It  is  all  a haze  before  me.  There  was 
a mat-pavilion  put  up  in  the  front  yard 
of  the  hospital,  hung  full  of  banners — 
90  or  so. 

Winifred  and  Flora  stayed  on  either 
side  of  me.  The  yard  was  full  of  peo- 
ple and  more  outside  the  gate — all  quiet 
— the  special  kind  of  silence  of  a great 


crowd.  Gene  Chiao  was  in  charge  and 
many  people  spoke  briefly.  The  Taiku 
Magistrate — the  splendid  General  Yang 
in  charge  of  Troops  at  Taiku — DeWen 
told  of  Will’s  last  illness.  Dr.  Chang 
Chan-fu  of  the  beginning  of  the  hospital 
when  he  and  Will  worked  together. 
Paul  Corbin  spoke.  Then  the  proces- 
sion began  to  move.  A division  of  Gen- 
eral Yang’s  soldiers  led  the  way,  then 
O.  S.  M.  A.  flutes,  then  long  lines  of 
banners  (they  didn’t  use  them  all). 
Somewhere  along  the  end  we  came,  and 
next  the  boy  and  girl  nurses  with  their 
ropes  and  the  coffin  in  a beautiful  cata- 
falque smaller  and  simpler  than  usual. 
I thought  we  would  go  along  the  motor 
road  to  the  Flower  Garden  but  we 
turned  off  into  the  South  Gate  of  the 
city.  A coffin  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  city  unless  in  the  case  of  some  great 
official.  This  was  the  honor  the  city 
planned.  As  we  entered  Paul  Corbin 
said  “this  may  not  have  happened  in 
two  thousand  years.”  So  we  went  from  the 
South  Gate,  turned  at  the  Drum  Tower 
and  went  out  the  East  Gate.  Soldiers 
and  policemen  stood  at  salute  as  we 
passed,  and  all  the  streets  were  lined 
with  silent  crowds.  We  walked  on  with 
almost  no  stops.  Often  the  bearers  at 
a Chinese  funeral  stop  and  drink  tea 
and  talk.  But  this  time  they  only 
stopped  to  shift  the  poles  from  one 
shoulder  to  another  arid  on  we  went. 
Ahead  was  the  high  sweet  fluting — al- 
ways the  silent  crowd.  I felt  that  we 
were  being  carried  by  some  great  force 
on  to  an  appointed  goal.  Outside  the 
city  the  crowds  thinned  a little.  At  the 
city  limits  the  soldiers  lined  up  on 
either  side  of  the  road  and  the  band 
played  a final  salute.  I thought  of 
“And  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on 
the  other  side.”  Past  Ray  Moyer's  field 
and  the  agricultural  grounds,  past  the 
old  family  Flower  Garden  toward  our 
lovely  mountains.  A new  grave  north 
of  little  Stephen’s  grave,  a short  ser- 
vice and  there  .we  left  him.  But  he  is 
always  with  us. 

No  one  would  have  been  more  aston- 
ished than  he  at  all  these  honors.  But 
they  wanted  to  do  it  this  way  and  it 
comforted  their  hearts. 

I have  sent  some  of  the  silk  banners 
home.  There  are  40  of  the  silk  lengths 
and  the  idea  of  the  givers  was  that  af- 
ter use  as  banners  I might  sell  the  silk 
if  ever  in  need  of  money.  They  have 
lovely  inscriptions  and  last  longer  than 
flowers.  There  were  many  flowers  too 
— chrysanthemums. 

Loving  you  each  one  for  the  help  you 
have  been  sending  to  me  and  Winifred, 

Your 


Mary. 
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Huddie  Johnson  Makes 
New  York  Debut 

Huddie  M.  Johnson  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  Class  of  1922,  who  has 
been  studying  since  her  graduation  with 
Carl  Friedberg  in  New  York,  made  her 
debut  as  a pianist  in  Town  Hall,  New* 
York,  on  February  27.  She  played  the 
Sonata  in  B minor  by  Franz  Liszt,  be- 
sides works  by  Rameau-Godowski, 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Philipp,  Debussy, 
Prokofieff  and  Benjamin.  This  recital 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Walter  W.  Naumburg  Musical  Founda- 
tion, as  a prize  won  by  Miss  Johnson 
over  a large  number  of  contestants.  She 
received  high  praise  from  Josef  Lhevinne 
and  other  prominent  musicians. 

Miss  Johnson  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  Johnson  Wind- 
sor ’26,  has  recently  played  before  a 
number  of  prominent  New  Yrork  associa- 
tions and  clubs.  A year  ago  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor won  the  Artist  Diploma,  the  high- 
est honor  that  is  given  to  a student  by 
the  Juilliard  School. 


Freshmen  Discard  Caps 
March  13 

By  somewhat  milder  ceremonies  than 
usual,  the  freshmen  men  were,  on 
March  13,  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  College  family.  The  traditional 
Campus  bonfire  and  cap-burning  was 
this  year  banned  by  the  Men’s  Senate, 
and  an  elaborate  afternoon  flag-rush 
was  planned  instead.  However,  as  it 
happened  to  be  about  the  wettest  day 
of  all  the  year,  even  the  flag-rush  had 
to  be  abandoned.  There  was  some  sor- 
row over  this,  but  the  disappointment 
was  forgotten  in  the  hilarious  ten  o’clock 
stag  that  finally  buried  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

A proposal  is  now  under  consideration 
to  terminate  class  rivalry  earlier  next 
year,  and  possibly  to  burn  freshman 
caps  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  vacation. 


No  Senior  Distinctions, 
Class  Gift 

By  close  vote  and  after  heated  dis- 
cussion, the  Senior  Class  has  finally  de- 
cided to  do  without  senior  distinctions 
this  year,  and  to  omit  the  class  gift.  In 
accordance  with  the  Centennial  plans, 
however,  they  will  reinstate  in  full  the 
traditional  Class-day  exercises.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  daisy-chain  will  also  take 
place  then  (Friday  afternoon,  June  16) 
instead  of  the  following  Sunday. 


Rev.  Newton  Bates  Dies 


The  Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates  ’82,  for 
the  last  two  years  pastor  of  the  Kipton 
Community  church,  died  at  his  home  in 
Kipton  Monday,  February  27.  He  had 
been  ill  earlier  in  the  winter  but  seemed 
to  be  out  of  danger. 

Mr.  Bates  was  born  in  Cunningham, 
Mass.,  December  25,  1859.  Graduating 
from  Oberlin  with  the  Class  of  1882 
and  receiving  his  Master’s  degree  three 
years  later,  he  married  his  classmate, 
Gertrude  Cassell,  on  August  17,  1887.  In 
1894  he  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Bates  has  been  in  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  in  Ohio  for  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century,  holding  an  un- 
usually influential  series  of  pastorates  in 
Austinburg,  Fairport,  Burton,  Sullivan, 
Atwater  and  Kipton.  Outside  his  par- 
ishes he  was  best  known  and  honored 
as  the  business  manager  for  many  years 
of  the  Lakeside  (now  Linwood)  Summer 
Conference  for  young  people. 

lie  was  an  active  and  interested  alum- 
nus, and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
classmates  of  ’82.  Besides  his  wife  he 
leaves  two  sons,  Theodore  (’i4~’i7)  of 
Cleveland,  and  Arthur  ’24  of  Chicago; 
and  two  grandchildren,  Gertrude  and 
Newton. 


“Above  All  Nations” 


The  Oberlin  Cosmopolitan  Club  has  this 
year  experienced  more  than  a revival: 
it  has  undergone  almost  a re-incarna- 
tion.  Starting  in  the  fall  with  a mem- 
bership of  eight  students  from  the 
School  of  Theology  and  from  the  Col- 
lege, the  club  can  now  boast  of  a mem- 
bership of  some  ninety — students,  fac- 
ulty, and  faculty  wives.  The  twenty- 
three  countries  represented  include  our 
own,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  the  Canal  Zone,  India,  Canada, 
England,  Transylvania,  Argentina,  Sov- 
iet Russia,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Angola 
(Africa).  Mr.  Alfredo  M.  Bustamente, 
the  president,  comes  from  the  Philippines, 
the  other  officers  from  Germany,  France, 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Japan. 
Faculty  counselors  are  Professors  G.  II. 
Danton  (Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Students),  C.  T. 
Craig  and  Oscar  Jaszi. 

Taking  as  its  motto,  “Above  all  na- 
tions is  humanity,”  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  aims  at  the  high  mark  of  en- 
deavoring to  create  international  friend- 
ship and  student  brotherhood.  Its  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  exceptionally 
lively  and  interesting,  are  representa- 
tive of  the  various  countries  of  its  mem- 
bers. 


Millikan  to  Give  Com- 
mencement Address 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  ’91,  of  Pasa- 
dena, California,  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  College  to  deliver  the  Cen- 
tennial Commencement  address  on  June 
20.  As  one  of  Oberlin’s  most  distin- 
guished alumni,  Dr.  Millikan’s  selection 
seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
Centennial  Committee.  Making  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  science,  particularly 
in  his  work  in  measuring  the  charge  on 
the  electron  and  in  the  field  of  photo- 
electricity, winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  :n 
Physics  for  1923,  he  is  currently  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  the  nature  of 
the  “cosmic  rays.”  This  problem,  if 

answered,  may  conceivably  throw'  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  processes  of  the 
universe  itself. 

Dr.  Millikan  wras  recently  re-elected 
Alumni  Trustee  for  a term  of  six  years; 
he  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1918. 


Women’s  Glee  Club 
Sings;  To  Broadcast 

The  thirty-six  members  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Glee  Club  were  all  present  for 
their  fifteenth  annual  home  concert,  Sat- 
urday, March  18,  in  Finney  Chapel. 

Charming  in  salmon-pink  frocks  (or 
wras  it  peach  or  apricot?),  the  women 
opened  their  program  with  Mendels- 
sohn’s On  Wings  of  Song , followed  by 
compositions  by  Spross  and  Jenkins.  A 
Russian  group  and  an  Indian  group  suc- 
ceeded, and  Virginia  Mott  ’33,  soprano, 
and  Betty  Freeman  ’34,  violinist,  ap- 
peared as  soloists. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was 
given  over  to  fun.  Sentiment  in  Song 
and  Rhythm,  by  Latta,  performed  by  a 
“sextette  a la  sextette,”  and  the  usual 
medley  wrere  both  extremely  clever.  It 
w'as  in  the  Travelogue  Talcs,  however, 
that  the  Glee  Club  reached  the  heights 
— especially  the  little  Swiss  girl,  who 
finished  her  Alpine  ascent  on  top  of  the 
organ. 

The  last  part  of  the  program  was  in- 
formal in  character,  and  included  sev- 
eral choruses  from  light  opera,  well- 
known  songs  like  Danny  Boy  and  Hom- 
ing, and  the  Star,  by  James  FI.  Rogers. 
A formal  dance  followed. 

During  spring  vacation  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club,  luckier  than  the  men,  will 
make  a ten-day  tour  through  Southern 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  They  will  have 
approximately  fifteen  engagements,  in- 
cluding regular  concerts,  church  services, 
and  luncheon  and  radio  programs.  On 
April  8,  from  3:30  to  4:00  p.  m.,  E.  S. 
T.,  the  Club  is  scheduled  to  give  a pro- 
gram over  Station  WLW,  Cincinnati. 
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Professor  Arietta  M.  Abbott 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  E.  MOSHER  ’99 


On  Wednesday,  February  22,  the 
spirit  that  was  Arietta  M.  Abbott  passed 
on.  How  many  hearts  will  be  heavy 
with  sorrow  at  this  news  it  is  difficult 
to  know.  For  she  had  a rare  gift  of 
binding  people  to  her  in  friendship 
wherever  she  turned.  For  a period  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  from  1893  to  1921, 
she  quickened  the  lives  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents, as  one  generation  succeeded  an- 
other. Miss  Abbott  had  that  contagious 
quality  that  is  the  sign  and  mark  of 
the  chosen  teacher.  Like  the  young 
Danish  poet  Wergoland,  who  was  said 
by  Bjornsen  to  go  about  with  his  pock- 
ets full  of  tree  seed  which  he  scattered 
about  profusely  because,  as  he  put  it, 
“you  can  never  tell  which  of  them  will 
take  root  and  grow,”  so  Miss  Abbott 
scattered  the  seeds  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
among  her  students.  That  many  of  them 
have  taken  root  and  grown,  I have  rea- 
son to  know. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  Profes- 
sor Abbott’s  intellectual  contribution  to 
the  Oberlin  Campus  was  the  personal 
one.  She  was  one  of  a number  of  dis- 
tinctive and  unusual  personalities  among 
the  faculty  members  of  her  time — I need 
but  mention  King,  Martin,  Hall,  Mrs. 
Johnston,  Bosworth,  Swing,  Anderegg 
and  Jewett.  Each  was  like  only  to 
himself.  Miss  Abbott  deserved  her  place 
in  this  group.  She  was  a woman  of 
real  personal  culture,  the  daughter  of  a 
New  England  clergyman,  a Vassar  grad- 
uate, devoted  to  scholarly  pursuits  and 
withal  a person  of  unusual  charm  and 
the  bearing  of  a true  gentlewoman. 

Her  intellectual  interests  centered  about 
language  and  literature.  Upon  gradua- 
tion she  taught  Latin  at  Vassar.  She 
then  turned  to  German,  taking  a gradu- 
ate degree  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. At  this  time  she  was  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  and 
for  a period  of  almost  thirty  years  she 
opened  the  gateway  to  the  German  lan- 
guage and  interpreted  the  richness  of  its 
literature  to  a stream  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. This  was  her  life-work. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  together 
with  a small  group  of  her  colleagues  on 
the  faculty,  she  took  up  the  study  of 
Italian.  With  her  customary  enthusiasm 
and  single-minded  devotion  she  soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  study  of  Italian 
literature.  It  was  not  surprising  to  her 
friends  that  shortly  after  her  retirement 
she  went  to  Italy  for  an  extensive  stay 
(1924-1926).  She  soon  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  poetry  of  the  brilliant 
Giovanni  Pascoli.  The  translation  of 
his  work  absorbed  her  time  and  thought 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her  Coconut 
Grove  homtf,  until  she  laid  down  her 
pen  for  the  last  time. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
translation  in  these  latter  years,  more 
than  passing  comment  seems  called  for. 

I am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  ver- 
batim two  paragraphs  on  this  subject 
from  a letter  from  Dr.  Florence  Jenney, 
one  of  Miss  Abbott’s  former  students 
and  closest  friends.  Miss  Jenney  is 
specially  qualified  to  write  this  appre- 
ciation as  she  served  on  numerous  occa- 
sions as  a literary  adviser  to  Miss  Ab- 
bott. Miss  Jenney  writes: 

Her  first  translations  of  his  (Pascoli’s) 
work  into  English  verse  were  under- 
taken casually,  and  as  a mere  student 
exercise,  but  her  characteristic  eagerness 
for  perfection  in  anything  she  had  once 
begun,  led  her  almost  immediately  into 
an  absorbed  study  of  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish metres,  and  the  intricacies  of  verse 
translation.  From  a group  of  the  poet’s 
admirers  in  Florence  and  Rome  she  se- 
cured delighted  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance. In  1927,  after  her  return  to 
America,  a volume  of  these  translations 
was  published  by  Harold  Vinal.  The 
book  found  friendly  reception,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Italy.  The  Pascoli 
Society  of  Italy  elected  Miss  Abbott  at 
once  into  honorary  membership,  a dis- 
tinction which  she  shared  with  but  one 
other  person — Gabriele  d’Annunzio.  From 
this  time  until  a few  weeks  before  her 
death  she  gave  her  whole  time  to  the 
preparation  of  a second  volume  of  trans- 
lations, which  was  to  have  represented 
Pascoli  even  more  completely  to  Ameri- 
can readers. 

The  strongly  poetic  and  creative  im- 
pulse in  her  nature  found  clear  expres- 
sion in  these  lyrics.  They  are  no  mere 
renderings  into  English  of  the  ideas  and 
images  of  a foreign  poet:  every  word 
and  line  was  weighed  and  felt  by  her 
sensitive  and  creative  mind.  Rarely  has 
a poet  had  such  honest,  selfless  and  tire- 
less devotion  from  a translator.  And 
those  who  knew  Miss  Abbott, — who  as 
students  or  friends  came  under  the  spell 
of  her  vivid  personality, — must  feel 

deeply  grateful  that  her  intense  and 
ardent  spirit  never  burned  low;  grateful 
that  her  last  years  were  filled  with  work 
richly  satisfying  to  her  own  eager  mind, 
and  productive  of  lasting  beauty  for  the 
enjoyment  of  others. 

In  the  concluding  sentence  Miss  Jen- 
ney has  touched  upon  one  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  our  beloved 
friend.  “Her  intense  and  ardent  spirit 
never  burned  low.”  Rare  indeed  was 
her  vitality  of  spirit.  It  never  faltered 
nor  failed  her.  Even  in  these  latter 
years,  well  after  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten,  her  enthusiasm,  her  joy  and 
faith  in  life  were  undiminished  and  un- 
dimmed. In  closing,  it  is  to  this  spirit 
that  I would  pay  tribute.  For  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  her,  it  is  the 
memory  of  the  spirit  that 
bott  which  will  live  on 


The  President  Returns: 
Alumni  “Everywhere” 

President  and  Mrs.  E.  FI.  Wilkins, 
back  after  a three-weeks’  trip  in  the 
West,  report  that  former  Oberlin  stu- 
dents are  to  be  found  “everywhere,”  and 
that  they  are  most  hospitable  and  cor- 
dial. On  college  campuses,  in  the  towns, 
even  on  the  train,  they  were  welcomed 
by  Oberlin  alumni. 

The  President's  trip  led  him  first  to 
Southern  California,  then  to  the  San 
Francisco  region,  and  back  to  Oberlin  by 
way  of  Denver.  Highlights  of  the  trip 
included  an  alumni  reception  at  Clare- 
mont, entertainment  at  the  R.  A.  Milli- 
kan home  at  Pasadena,  other  guests  be- 
ing the  Einsteins,  the  Rodzinskis,  and 
the  F.  F.  Prentisses;  an  alumni  dinner 
at  Berkeley,  and  a luncheon  and  a din- 
ner in  San  Francisco  with  the  presidents 
and  executives  of  a number  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Bay  district;  and 
an  alumni  dinner  at  Denver.  Besides 
his  meetings  with  the  alumni,  Dr.  Wil- 
kins made  two  public  addresses,  at 

Scripps  College  and  at  the  University  of 
Denver.  Among  the  other  colleges  vis- 
ited were  Pomona,  the  University  of 
Arizona,  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena  Junior  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford. In  nearly  every  one  of  these  were 
found  at  least  two  or  three  Oberlin 
graduates. 


Reception  at  Claremont 


Some  thirty-four  Oberlin  graduates 
and  friends  spent  a very  delightful  af- 
ternoon in  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner  (’98  and 
hon.  A.M.  ’26)  in  Claremont,  California, 
on  February  23.  The  occasion  for  the 
gathering  was  that  we  might  meet  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins— the  first  meeting  for 
many  of  us.  Dr.  "Wilkins,  sitting  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  talked  informally 
of  the  Oberlin  of  today,  the  changes  and 
needs.  There  were  questions  and  an- 
swers. Loving  thoughts  and  words  of 
President  King  had  a place. 

Again  at  the  Convocation  hour  at 
Scripps  College  next  day  we  enjoyed 
hearing  President  Wilkins  speak  on 
peace  and  disarmament. 

Such  a visit  brings  an  enlivened  in- 
terest to  those  far  away  in  California. 

— F.  B.  D. 

A Cappella  in  Cleveland 
Art  Museum  Series 

The  A Cappella  Choir,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  sang  in 
Cleveland  the  evening  of  Sunday,  March 
in  the  series  at  the  Cleveland  Art 
The  Choir  had  given  a brief 
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Track  From  The  Ground  Up 


Facing  the  loss  of  seven  Ohio  Con- 
ference champions  of  previous  years — 
three  by  graduation,  the  rest  mainly 
through  injuries — Coach  Kinsey  is  Work- 
ing at  the  colossal  task  of  discovering 
and  seasoning  new  track  talent  in  time 
for  the  1933  season.  Among  those  sorely 
missed  will  be  the  two  Gaige  boys, 
champion  hurdlers,  Bill  lost  by  gradu- 
ation and  Chuck  by  transfer;  Bunny 

Spangler,  who  holds  the  conference  pole 
vault  record  and  who  is  barred  on  ac- 
count of  injury;  Clair  Hall,  Captain 
of  the  track  squad  and  champion 
sprinter,  who  had  his  leg  broken  in  a 
football  scrimmage  session  last  fall.  Hall 
may  be  able  to  participate  this  spring, 
but  is  hardly  expected  to  be  up  to  top 
form.  Bill  Ashe,  conference  champion 
in  the  2-mile,  and  Marsh  Cook,  con- 
ference champion  in  cross  country,  are 
also  lost  to  the  team  by  graduation,  and 
will  be  difficult  to  replace.  Altogether 
the  seven  would  have  been  good  for 
over  forty  points  in  the  Big  Six  this 
spring — more  than  the  score  of  the  team 
taking  second  place  in  the  Conference 
meet  last  year! 

The  picture,  however,  has  a brighter 
side.  From  last  year’s  freshman  class 
Kinsey  is  acquiring  Abbott,  high  jump 
man;  Roger  Sperry,  whose  specialty  is 
the  javelin;  Ryan  at  the  weights;  Dut- 
ton at  hurdles;  and  Weber  for  sprints. 
Chuck  McClain,  shotputter  of  a year 
ago,  returned  to  school  this  semester  and 
will  be  eligible  this  spring;  Myron 
Funk,  last  year  transfer  now  eligible, 
participates  in  the  high  and  broad 
jumps  and  the  javelin. 

The  outstanding  prospects  for  the  sea- 
son of  1933  are  as  follows: 

Two-mile : Angelo  Dublo,  captain  of 
cross  country. 

Mile:  This  event  will  have  Bauer, 
Smith,  Lightner  and  Staral,  all  varsity 
cross  country  men  and  conference  champ- 
ions this  fall. 

880:  McSweeney  of  last  year,  Schwinn, 
an  exceptionally  promising  sophomore, 
and  Oliver,  who  is  showing  up  well  so 
far,  may  be  counted  on  to  handle  this 
event. 

44° '■  Paul  Brown  is  running  the  440 
smoothly  and  looks  like  a consistent  point 
winner  in  most  of  the  Crimson’s  meets 
this  year. 

Hurdles  will  be  covered  by  Dutton, 
Shaw  and  Jimmy  Holden  if  his  foot  re- 
pairs in  time.  Shaw,  an  Elyria  High 
hurdler,  is  out  for  the  first  time;  Dutton 
is  a sophomore.  Holden,  a promising 
second  year  man,  recently  broke  a bone 
in  his  foot  in  gym  class. 

High  jump:  Brickley  is  now  jumping 
three  inches  over  his  head,  and  is  ably 
seconded  by  Abbott,  a 6-ft.  sophomore. 
Funk,  transfer,  looked  good  indoors  and 


is  promising  material  here.  It  is  his 
first  year  of  competition. 

Sprints  will  be  taken  by  Hall,  Weber 
and  Howell.  Hall  is  the  only  veteran 
and  will  be  handicapped  to  an  undeter- 
mined degree  by  his  injury. 

IT  eights:  McClain  will  have  Shollen- 
berger,  Frazier  and  Smith  to  aid  him 
in  this  department.  Oberlin  has  never 
been  strong  in  the  shot  and  discus,  but 
both  events  should  improve  considerably 
this  year. 

Javelin:  Unknown.  Several  sopho- 
mores who  were  good  in  high  school 
will  be  out,  but  no  record  of  their  re- 
cent throws  has  been  taken. 

Vault:  With  Bunny  Spangler  unable 
to  vault,  this  department  will  be  left 
to  Brickley  and  a few  sophomores  who 
are  new  at  the  event. 

Broad  jump:  Kelsey  looks  good  here 
and  is  a veteran.  The  broad  jump  is 
his  sole  event  and  he  will  put  his  en- 
tire time  on  it. 


Basketball  Scoring 
Breaks  Even 

Although  Oberlin  lost  4 more  games 
than  she  won  in  intercollegiate  basket- 
ball this  season,  she  trailed  only  2 points 
behind  her  opponents  in  total  score.  The 
season’s  count  stands  at  opponents  452, 
Oberlin  450. 

Oberlin  34,  Wooster  29 

The  Yeomen  turned  in  a stellar  per- 
formance February  25,  defeating  the 
Wooster  Scots’  strong  quintet  by  a de- 
cisive 5-point  margin.  Wooster  was  rated 
to  win  by  most  fans,  with  an  imposing 
conference  record  behind  her;  but  the 
Yeomen’s  steady  improvement  and  sus- 
tained team-work  were  able  to  bring 
them  in  ahead. 

Wooster  opened  the  play,  and  soon 
led  7-2.  At  this  point  Oberlin  rallied 
strongly,  and  with  baskets  by  Smith, 
Yoakam  and  Spangler,  ran  the  score  to 
18-9  at  the  half. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  per- 
iod Wooster  rallied,  trailing  the  Yeomen 
by  but  one  point.  Then  Oberlin  ap- 
plied the  pressure,  and  forced  the  score 
to  28-22  before  a second  desperate  Woos- 
ter rally  knotted  the  count  at  28  all. 
At  this  crucial  point,  where  so  many 
games  have  “faded”  this  year,  Oberlin 
was  able  to  steady  for  six  more  points 
to  win. 

Joe  Smith  led  the  scoring  for  both 
teams  with  fourteen  points.  Yoakam 
played  one  of  the  best  games  of  his 
varsity  career,  and  Bunny  Spangler  was 
his  usual  stellar  self.  Laird  and  Brown 
ran  an  able  defense.  No  substitutions 
were  made  by  either  team. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  33,  Oberlin  27 
Oberlin  bowed  to  a fine  Bishop  five 
in  the  last  game  of  the  season,  March 
4.  The  varsity  had  probably  reached 
its  peak  the  week  before  against  Woos- 
ter, and  while  the  Butlermen  were  able 
to  lead  Wesleyan  21-18  at  the  intermis- 
sion, they  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
second  half  up  to  the  level  of  the  start. 
Playing  the  Yeomen  to  a standstill,  Wes- 
leyan rang  up  five  field  goals  in  this 
period  before  Oberlin  could  score. 

Bunny  Spangler  was  again  the  Ober- 
lin star  of  the  occasion,  playing  as  bril- 
liantly when  the  Yeomen  were  behind 
as  when  they  were  ahead.  All  in  all, 
he  has  been  the  Crimson's  mainstay,  of- 
fensively, of  the  season,  and  has  done 
much  to  lift  team  morale  to  the  level 
of  fine  play.  Yoakam,  although  handi- 
capped a good  part  of  the  season  by  an 
injured  ankle,  has  also  showed  flashes 
of  a brilliant  offense.  Co-captain  Joe 
Smith  has  turned  in  a quietly  competent 
record  for  the  year,  and  Laird  and 
Johnny  Brown  have  been  masters  at  de- 
fense. Brown’s  development  has  been 
particularly  gratifying:  Laird  has  played 
varsity  ball  three  years,  but  Brown,  a 
senior,  matured  his  style  just  this  win- 
ter and  has  been  playing  like  a veteran. 

Yoakam  1934  Captain 
Darrel  Yoakam,  who  will  be  the  lone 
member  of  the  “regulars”  to  survive 
graduation  this  June,  has  been  elected 
captain  for  next  season.  Darrel  has 
real  basketball  ability,  and  with  two 
years  of  varsity  experience  behind  him, 
ought  to  achieve  a record  of  steadier 
excellence  next  year.  With  him  will  be 
Rog  Sperry  ’35  and  Russ  Lampson  ’34, 
both  of  whom  did  outstanding  work  on 
the  varsity  squad. 


Baseball  Material  New 
But  Good 

Candidates  for  the  varsity  baseball 
team  have  been  working  out  twice  a 
week  since  March  1 in  the  baseball  cage. 
The  battery  men  have  been  practicing 
three  times  a week  for  the  same  period. 
The  team  has  been  able  to  get  outdoors 
only  once  so  far,  when  practice  was 
held  back  of  the  gym.  The  field  is 
still  too  soft  to  play  on,  but  conditioning 
of  the  infield  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
ground  dries  a little. 

To  date  Coach  Throner  has  had  five 
pitchers  and  four  catchers  to  work  with, 
and  the  outlook  is  that  Oberlin  will  have 
the  best  pitching  this  year  that  has  been 
seen  for  some  time.  The  Coach  is  faced 
with  the  task  of  building  an  almost  com- 
pletely new  team  this  season,  with  only 
one  letterman  returning  from  last  year’s 
aggregation — Captain  “Tiger”  Lightner, 
shortstop.  Good  material  is  abundant, 
however,  and  competition  for  places  will 
be  keen. 
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Books:  Our  Own  and  Others 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


The  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
edited  by  H.  F.  Lowry.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

These  letters,  from  Arnold  to  his 
friend  Clough,  constitute  a programme 
note  to  the  music  of  ‘Thyrsis’ — they  in- 
terpret and  illumine  the  friendship  that 
existed  between  these  two  men.  Clough’s 
letters,  with  one  exception,  have  been 
destroyed.  But  even  this  one-sided  cor- 
respondence adds  greatly  to  our  under- 
standing of  both  men. 

“As  best  I could,”  Professor  Lowry 
says  in  his  preface,  “I  have  tried  to 
construct  a narrative.”  And  the  narra- 
tive is  a personal  one,  revelatory  of 
both  natures.  It  fails  to  reveal,  how- 
ever, much  to  our  genuine  disappoint- 
ment, any  clue  as  to  the  identity  of 
‘Marguerite,’  that  shadowy  damsel  to 
whom  the  Switzerland  poems  ostensibly 
were  addressed.  Arnold  maintained  that 
they  represented  a fiction,  and  his  word 
should  end  the  matter.  But  they  may 
well  have  had  some  inspiration,  even  so; 
and  it  is  surely  no  idle  curiosity  on  our 
part  to  wish  to  know,  if  we  may,  more 
of  the  inspiration.  Professor  Garrod, 
for  his  part,  has  maintained  in  a recent 
book  that  the  Marguerite  influence  is 
traceable  not  only  in  the  brief  pieces 
that  refer  directly  to  her,  with  her  blue 
eyes  and  her  ash-hued  hair,  but  also  in 
such  poems  as  Tristan  and  Iseult,  and 
The  Forsaken  Merman.  Now  it  would 
seem  that  our  interest  in  the  maiden 
must  ever  remain  unsatisfied.  These  ex- 
tremely personal  letters  might  have  been 
expected,  if  anything  could  have  done 
so,  to  speak  her  name. 

The  background  of  this  close  friend- 
ship was  Rugby  and  Oxford,  places  in 
themselves  most  likely  to  foster  such 
companionship.  For  Clough,  indeed,  his 
school  was  his  life.  He  felt  an  intense 
responsibility  for  the  tone  it  should  have. 
“I  verily  believe,”  we  find  him  confes- 
sing, “my  whole  being  is  soaked  through 
with  the  wishing  and  hoping  and  striv- 
ing to  do  the  school  good,  or  rather  to 
keep  it  up  and  hinder  it  from  falling 
in  this,  I do  think,  very  critical  time, 
so  that  all  my  cares  and  affections,  and 
conversation,  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
look  to  that  involuntarily.  I am  afraid 
you  will  be  inclined  to  think  this  cant 
— but  this  however  is  true.”  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  conscientious,  sober,  moral 
Clough.  He  had  other  sides — he  was 
high-spirited,  imaginative,  full  of  gusto. 
These  letters,  by  indirection,  make  that 
evident.  To  understand  the  man  it  is 
necessary  to  read  them  as  well  as 
Thyrsis,  in  which  he  appears  as  one 
whose  piping  took  a troubled  sound. 

The  duality  of  Arnold’s  own  nature, 
the  strains  in  him  both  o'  Hellenism 


and  of  Hebraism,  was  at  tirsr  perplex- 
ing to  both  his  family  and  his  friends. 
His  sister  was  amazed  to  discover  in 
his  earliest  poems  what  she  termed  their 
moral  consciousness.  And  his  associates 
who  knew  him  only  as  that  amazing 
young  man  of  Balliol,  light,  debonair, 
gay,  wondered  at  this  austerity.  Was  it 
the  influence  of  Clough  that  so  deep- 
ened his  nature?  This  correspondence 
reveals  this  much,  at  least,  that  no  other 
person  made  so  strong  and  so  affecting 
an  impress  upon  his  life.  One  attrac- 
tion such  a body  of  letters  as  this  of- 
fers to  the  speculative  reader  lies  in 
this  opportunity  afforded  by  them  to 
surmise  the  intercommunications  that  un- 
derlie them. 

The  editor  has  done  a thorough  job. 
The  book  is  well  brought  out.  In  our 
own  troublous  times  the  voice  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  though  it  may  seem 
at  times  to  be  speaking  afar  off,  still 
has  much  that  is  pertinent  to  say.  Both 
his  poetry  and  his  prose  wear  well. 
These  letters  give  an  added  dimension 
of  authenticity'  to  both. 


The  Beginnings  of  Tomorrow,  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Sociology  of  the 
Great  Society , by  Herbert  Adolphus 
Miller.  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.  Pp.  XII,  310.  ($2.50). 

The  author,  himself,  has  characterized 
his  book  in  the  best  possible  way:  “The 
range  that  I have  covered  is  broad  and 
much  of  the  treatment  necessarily  im- 
pressionistic. I can  only  hope  that  I 
fall  into  the  class  of  observers  described 
by  Ramsay  MacDonald  when  he  said: 
‘A  shrewd  observer  who  will  make 
many  mistakes  in  describing  details  will 
understand  the  general  tendency  of  the 
sum  total  of  Indian  life  more  accurately 
than  one  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the 
country  that  he  has  ceased  to  see  it  ex- 
cept as  a mass  of  moving  detail.’  I 
have  tried  to  get  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
craters  in  the  eruptive  social  conditions 
of  each  of  the  peoples  whom  I describe 
. . As  a matter  of  fact,  the  range 
covered  is  not  only  broad  but  enormous, 
for  practically  all  the  awakening  nations 
of  Asia,  both  in  the  Far  and  in  the 
Near  East,  are  treated  by  Professor  Mil- 
ler, on  the  basis  of  his  travel  exper- 
iences. These  are  always  many-sided, 
vivid  and  interesting.  The  author  be- 
longs in  the  category  of  the  traveling 
philosopher  who  is  more  interested  in 
men  and  social  movements  than  in  the 
analysis  of  documents,  books,  or  statis- 
tical figures.  This  attitude,  combined 
with  a generous  sympathy  for  the  “un- 
der-dog,” both  individual  and  racial, 
makes  Professor  Miller  a real  traveler 
in  social  and  national  revolutions.  As 


he  includes  also  the  Russian  problem 
among  those  Astiatic  (which  he  can  do 
not  without  reason),  all  the  great  prob- 
lems of  this  troubled  continent  fall  un- 
der his  telescope. 

Every  reader  will  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  importance  of  the  Asia- 
tic problems  will  grow  enormously  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  also  very  prob- 
able that  the  relative  importance  of 
Europe  will  considerably  diminish  at  the 
same  time.  As  to  the  generalizations 
of  Professor  Miller,  concerning  Com- 
munism, Imperialism  and  Nationalism, 
they  are  always  original  and  challeng- 
ing, even  if  the  reader  cannot  accept 
some  of  them.  To  give  but  one  ex- 
ample, the  present  reviewer  cannot  agree 
with  the  author  in  the  optimistic  belief 
that  the  Great  Society  is  already  ante 
portas.  What  is  now  happening  in  Asia 
is  far  more  the  beginning  of  new  waves 
of  vehement  nationalism  than  the  organ- 
izing work  of  an  all-embracing  interna- 
tional society.  It  is  manifest  that  all 
the  national  organisms  capable  of  inde- 
pendent life  must  first  attain  their  ma- 
turity before  we  can  hope  for  the  aris- 
ing of  a federal  structure  combining 
those  organisms.  And  this  will  be  a 
very  long  and  a very  arduous  way. 
The  process  will  be  complicated  with  the 
interferences  of  the  Russian  Communist 
system,  which  the  author  perhaps  over- 
rates in  regarding  it  as  an  accomplish- 
ment of  Socialism,  whereas  its  national- 
istic and  imperialistic  elements  remain 
somewhat  in  the  background.  This  at- 
titude is  the  more  striking  as  Professor 
Miller  has  not  much  confidence  in  the 
ideologic  factors  in  history,  saying  that 
even  without  Marx,  Russian  revolution 
would  have  followed  the  same  course, 
a ' statement  which  seems  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  Russian  upheaval. 

A large  bibliography  will  help  the 
reader  to  continue  the  colorful  and  fas- 
cinating journey  which  he  has  begun 
with  Professor  Miller  as  guide. 

Oscar  Jaszi. 


Swim  Season  Ends;  First 
Letters  Awarded 

Oberlin  mermen  ended  a discouraging 
season  March  11,  with  a record  of  five 
meets  (two  with  Case,  two  with  Woos- 
ter and  one  with  Reserve)  and  no  wins. 
The  closest  match,  with  Wooster  on 
March  9,  was  dropped  by  five  points 
only,  Oberlin  taking  five  out  of  eight 
firsts  and  not  defeated  until  the  Scots 
scooped  the  final  event,  the  medley  re- 
lay. 

Wade  Fisher  ’34  was  elected  captain 
of  next  year’s  team.  Letters,  the  first 
to  be  awarded  for  varsity  swimming, 
went  to  Correll  ’34,  Roger  Brown  ’34, 
Fisher,  Bill  Murray  ’34  and  Allen  Bon- 
nell  ’33,  who  have  all  made  25  points 
and  better  in  two  years  of  intercollegiate 
competition. 
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Returning  For  Centennial 


More  than  two  thousand  alumni  from 
outside  of  the  village  of  Oberlin  will 
return  in  June  for  the  Centennial  Com- 
mencement and  Home-Coming.  The 
number  may  possibly  reach  three  thou- 
sand. This  is  the  interpretation  that 
the  General  Committee  gives  to  the 
tabulation  of  the  postcard  returns  re- 
ceived during  the  first  week  after  the 
distribution  of  the  Commencement  News- 
Letter.  The  returns  used  in  this  tabu- 
lation came  from  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  alumni  body. 

The  persons  named  in  the  following 
lists  include  three  types:  (a)  Those  who 
have  already  definitely  decided  to  come 
to  the  Reunion  and  have  so  reported ; 
(b)  many  who  hope  to  return,  but  are 
somewhat  uncertain;  and  (c)  some  who 
have  not  returned  their  cards  but  are 
listed  by  Class  Secretaries  and  Reunion 
Officers  as  surely  coming. 

Class  of  1 869 — -William  C.  Cochran, 
Cincinnati. 

Class  of  1870 — Quincy  L.  Dowd,  Lom- 
bard, 111.,  Reunion  Secretary;  James  F. 
Baldwin,  Columbus;  Celia  E.  Burr, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Franklin  S.  Fitch,  Ober- 
lin. 

Class  of  1872— Miss  Anna  J.  Wright, 
Oberlin. 

Class  of  1874. — Miss  Charlotte  Bing- 
ham, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1875 — John  R.  Rogers,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Kenney,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1876—  Sylvanus  C.  Hunting- 
ton,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Henry  L.  Bates,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.; 
Mary  A.  Clemens,  Bay  Village;  Mrs. 
Caroline  S.  Conner,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
Henry  F.  Derr,  Fostoria;  William  G. 
Frost,  Orlando,  Florida;'  Mrs.  Roderick 
M.  Jones,  Andover;  George  O.  Kins- 
man, Oxford,  Mich.;  Miss  Jane  Zur- 
mehly,  Columbus. 

Class  of  1877 — Archibald  Hadden, 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  Reunion  Secretary ; 
Anna  B.  Campbell,  Oberlin;  F.  A. 
Churchill,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mrs.  Emilie 
R.  Comings,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Good- 
sell,  Norwalk;  Mrs.  Anna  Mead  Hobbs, 
Lakewood. 

Class  of  1878 — Mrs.  Enoch  Andrus, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Reunion  Secretary ; 
Charles  S.  Brown,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Chapman,  Wellington;  Irving  W. 
Metcalf,  Oberlin;  Wilder  S.  Metcalf, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Class  of  1879 — Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Barber,  Toledo ; Isaac  L. 
Cory,  Billings,  Mont.;  Charles  C.  Cree- 
gan,  Oberlin ; Mrs.  Eva  E.  Hills,  Lor- 
ain; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  King, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Merrick,  Coco- 
nut Grove,  Fla. 

Class  of  1880 — Darius  L.  Edwards, 
Delaware,  Reunion  Secretary;  Miss  Lil- 
lian E.  Ball,  Huron. 

Class  of  1881 — J.  H.  Bellows,  Toledo, 
Reunion  Secretary;  W.  S.  Perry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Non-graduate  former  students  will  al- 
so be  present  in  large  numbers.  Any 
former  student  who  has  been  connected 
with  a class  is  invited  to  reunion  meet- 
ings of  that  class. 

If  your  name  does  not  appear  in  this 
list  please  act  at  once  and  inform  Secre- 
tary G.  M.  Jones  in  regard  to  your 
plans. 

Action  in  regard  to  dining  and  room- 
ing accommodations,  arrangements  in  re- 
gard to  tents  for  major  events  on  the 
program  still  await  more  definite  word 
as  to  numbers  involved. 

Alumni  who  do  not  find  here  the 
names  of  special  friends  that  they  want 
to  see  at  the  Reunion  should  write  or 
telegraph  them  to  come  and  ask  them 
to  inform  the  authorities  at  Oberlin. 

Another  list  of  persons  coming  will  be 
printed  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine. 

Class  of  1882 — Dan  F.  Bradley,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Gertrude 

C.  Bates,  Kipton;  H.  F.  Burket,  Find- 
lay; Paul  D.  Cravath,  New  York,  N. 
Y. ; Mrs.  J.  P.  Stephenson,  Des  Moines, 
la.;  George  Zimmerman,  Fremont;  Mrs. 
Dan  F.  Bradley,  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1883 — Mrs.  Janet  M.  Swift, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  William  F. 
Bentley,  Galesburg,  111. ; Mrs.  Kate  S. 
Church,  Salem ; Mrs.  Charles  E.  Clark, 
Houston,  Tex.;  Wilmot  V.  Metcalf, 
Oberlin ; Edgar  G.  Sweet,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1884 — Mrs.  W.  B.  Gerrish, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Stella 

D.  Ainsworth,  Moline,  III.;  Mrs.  Anna 
J.  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Hotchkiss,  Berkeley,  Calif. ; 
John  J.  McKelvey,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Packard,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Edgar  G.  Sweet,  Oberlin;  Mary  R.  Mat- 
ter, Brodhead,  Wis. ; Mrs.  William  H. 
Peckham,  Clay  Centre,  Kans.;  Mrs.  An- 
na M.  Root,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Lillie  E. 
Starr,  Litchfield ; F.  Isabel  Wolcott, 
Oberlin. 

Class  of  1885 — Homer  H.  Johnson, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Anderegg,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Har- 
riet C.  Andrews,  Oberlin;  Gerdon  W. 
Noble,  Omaha,  Nebr. ; Susannah  Rum- 
baugh,  Wooster;  William  B.  Shaw,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  William  A.  Smith, 
Galena. 

Class  of  iSSfr — Harriet  M.  Mason, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  L.  Es- 
telle Appleton,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Child,  Oberlin;  William  B.  Gerrish, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Kalista  E.  P.  Hull,  Locke, 
N.  Y. ; Charles  II.  Kirshner,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Ardelia  B.  Lincoln, 
Wellington;  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  McRob- 
erts,  Oberlin;  Charles  Manchester, 
Franklin,  Pa.;  Mrs.  William  B.  Van 
Gorder,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Class  of  1887 — Selden  C.  Dickinson, 
Castalia,  Reunion  Secretary ; Mrs.  George 
II.  Booth,  Lake  City,  Minn.;  Mrs.  G. 
M.  Clarke,  Oberlin;  Allison  J.  Cope, 
Champaign,  III.;  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Dozer, 
Cleveland;  Mary  L.  Fowler,  Oberlin; 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Hutchins,  Berea,  Ky. 

Class  of  /888 — Alice  C.  Little,  Ober- 
lin, Reunion  Secretary;  Homer  Abbott, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Karolina  M.  Baum- 
hart,  Oberlin;  W.  K.  Breckenridge, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Emory  L.  Dial,  Cleve- 
land; Viola  M.  Lawson,  New  York 
City;  A.  D.  Luethi,  Key  West,  Fla.; 
Robert  Paton,  East  Claridon;  Howard 
H.  Russell,  Westerville;  Mrs.  Isaac  Ter- 
borgh,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1889 — H.  P.  Metcalf,  Madi- 
son, Reunion  Secretary;  F.  A.  Hazel- 
tine,  South  Bend,  Wash.;  W.  J.  Knight, 
Urbana;  Lorena  A.  Lyon,  Oberlin;  John 
G.  Matthews,  Berea;  Amos  C.  Miller, 
Evanston,  111.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Miller,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Vanllorn, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Class  of  1S90 — Miss  Mary  C.  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Harriet 
G.  Blaine,  Wheaton,  III.;  George  H. 
Booth,  Lake  City,  Minn.;  F.  I.  Carruth- 
ers,  Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirke 
L.  Cowdery,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Eloise  P. 
Dean,  Chicago,  III.;  Walter  B.  Hill, 
East  Liverpool;  Dr.  G.  C.  Jameson, 
Oberlin;  Elmer  N.  Lloyd,  Amsterdam; 

L.  J.  Luethi,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. ; Mrs. 
Rollin  P.  Macauley,  Granville,  111.; 
A.  F.  Millikan,  River  Forest,  111.;  Stella 

M.  Townsend,  New  London;  F.  J.  Van 
Horn,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Lucy  E.  Case, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Class  of  1891 — Mrs.  Alice  Jones 
Emery,  Reunion  Secretary,  Oberlin ; Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Burrell,  Lorain;  Mrs.  Kleber 
A.  Campbell,  Hopedale,  Mass.;  Edith 
M.  Clarke,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Peter  P. 
Evans,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Fairfield,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Firestone,  Cincinnati ; 
Mrs.  William  G.  Frost,  Orlando,  Fla.; 
Roy  S.  Goldsbury,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  F. 
W.  Gurney,  Setauket,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y. ; Emily  P.  Hartshorn,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ; Frances  J.  Hosford,  Oberlin;  T.  I. 
Janes,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Lawrence,  Oberlin;  Seabury  C. 
Mastick,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. ; G.  W. 
Mead,  Greenville,  Tenn. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Metcalf,  Elyria;  Mrs.  Amos 
C.  Miller,  Evanston,  111.;  R.  T.  Miller, 
Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan, 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Edward  S.  Moulton, 
Corning,  Calif.;  E.  W.  Phillips,  Elyria; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Siddall,  Aurora; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Stillman,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Strong,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1S92 — Chester  F.  Ralston,  Ober- 
lin, Reunion  Secretary;  Lola  Barnard, 
Cleveland ; Mrs.  Giles  G.  Brown,  Woos- 
ter; Mrs.  Henry  C.  Burr,  Kinsman; 
Scott  P.  Child,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  F.  Grosvenor,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  William  J.  Hutchins,  Berea, 
Ky. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynds  Jones,  Ober- 
lin; Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; Mrs.  S.  C.  Mastick,  Pleasant- 
ville, N.  Y. ; Mary  B.  Morrison,  Find- 
lay; Mrs.  Mary  F.  Ransom,  Oberlin; 
Crawford  L.  Smith,  Chardon;  Cora  L. 
Swift,  Oberlin;  Stephen  R.  Williams, 
Oxford ; Mrs.  Walter  N.  Crafts,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1893— Miss  Etta  M.  Wright, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  E.  E.  Bos- 
worth,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Merle 
A.  Breed,  Oberlin;  Esther  A.  Close, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Dorsey,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B. 
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Dudley,  Caldwell,  Idaho;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Dana  Durand,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Louis  E.  Hart,  Chicago,  111.;  Arthur 
E.  Heacox,  Oberlin;  Susan  F.  Hinman, 
Oberlin ; Ann  E.  Hughes,  Van  Wert; 
Howard  M.  Jones,  Madison,  Wis. ; Mrs. 
Allan  F.  Millikan,  River  Forest,  111.; 
Charles  H.  Nims,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  Chicago,  111.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  VV.  Savage,  Oberlin;  Flor- 
ence M.  Snell,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
Raymond  H.  Stetson,  Oberlin;  J.  C. 
Teeters,  Kellogg,  Idaho;  William  T. 
LTpton,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Hallie  B.  Wilson, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Class  of  1S94 — George  M.  Jones,  Ober- 
lin, Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Boss,  Birmingham;  William  D. 
Ferguson,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  William  J. 
Hutchins,  Berea,  Ky. ; Mrs.  George  M. 
Jones,  Oberlin;  Arthur  T.  Laird,  Nopem- 
ing,  Minn.;  W.  Henry  Morton,  Colum- 
bus Grove;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Norton, 
Earlville,  111.;  Nellie  A.  Spore,  Oberlin; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Stocker,  Cleve- 
land; Isaac  Terborgh,  Oberlin;  Jus- 
tin M.  Waugh,  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1895 — Roy  E.  Bowers,  Lake- 
wood,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Adams,  Oberlin;  Bernard 
V.  Child,  Oberlin;  Josephine  F.  Cush- 
ing, Elyria;  William  H.  Dawley,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  W.  J.  Frost,  Altona,  111.; 
J.  L.  Meriam,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Julia  Patton,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; Charles  W. 
Rice,  Cleveland;  Edith  M.  Roberts,  Can- 
ton; H.  W.  Schmitkons,  Lorain. 

Class  of  1896 — George  F.  White,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Gail  T.  Ab- 
bott, Medina;  Rex  M.  Baxter,  Cleve- 
land Heights;  Clarence  C.  Bebout, 
Greenwich;  Fred  C.  Bissell,  Akron; 
Mrs.  Stewart  R.  Campbell,  Monica,  111. ; 
William  J.  Horner,  Oberlin ; William  B. 
Chamberlain,  Cleveland;  Henry  J.  Has- 
kell, Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Fred  P.  Loomis, 
Omaha,  Nebr. ; Mrs.  James  Nesbit,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Jessie  H.  Rankin,  Oak  Park, 
111.;  Edward  FI.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  Toledo; 
Lynn  C.  Skeels,  Ravenna;  Alice  M. 
Stearns,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  William  T.  Up- 
ton, Oberlin ; Susan  F.  Zearing,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1897 — Edward  A.  Seibert,  Day- 
ton,  Reunion  Secretary;  William  C. 
Clancy,  Oberlin;  C.  K.  Fauver,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Florence  M.  Fitch,  Ober- 
lin; Mrs.  Lewis  Hodous,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Vernon  O.  Johnston,  Lincoln, 
111.;  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin;  Henry  B. 
Mowbray,  Demorest,  Ga.;  George  T. 
Nichols,  Grant,  Nebr.;  J.  L.  Smith,  Dal- 
las, Texas;  Mrs.  George  W.  Stiles, 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Reuben  M.  Strong, 
Chicago,  III.;  Mrs.  George  F.  White, 
East  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1898 — Frank  P.  Whitney, 
East  Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Kathryn  N.  Adams,  Walpole,  Mass.; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Barnard,  Ober- 
lin; Ralph  L.  Cheney,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Alexander  Crisman,  Bar- 
berton; Mrs.  Emily  W.  Harding,  Ober- 
lin; Charles  FI.  Kiracofe,  Huntington, 
Ind.;  George  B.  Landis,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  McKenzie,  Monroe,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  Ward  Myers,  Leaf  River,  111.;  Al- 
bert C.  Norris,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Frederick 
E.  Smith,  Evanston,  111.;  Mark  L.  Thom- 
sen, Cleveland ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 
Thurston,  Oberlin ; Mabel  E.  Fodd,  Ak- 


ron; Mrs.  Franklin  II.  Williams,  Lo- 
rain; Lucien  T.  Warner,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Class  of  1899 — -Whiting  Williams, 

Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Matilda  B.  Atwood,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; 
Mary  A.  Cooledge,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.;  Addison  W.  Fisher,  War- 
saw, N.  Y. ; Mary  E.  Ilosford,  Ober- 
lin; Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Hosier,  Mansfield; 
Clarence  C.  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otis  C.  McKee,  Oberlin ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  F.  MacLennan,  Oberlin ; Flarley 
G.  Moorhead,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  William 
E.  Mosher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; Nellie  I. 
Reed,  Oberlin;  Katherine  M.  Rowley, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Ruggles,  Ober- 
lin; Mrs.  Wilfred  II.  Sherk,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ; Josephine  M.  Smith,  Oberlin ; 
Edgar  A.  Stocker,  Oberlin ; Martha  L. 
Tobin,  Oberlin;  David  FI.  Wilder, 
Cleveland ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beatty  B. 
Williams,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Class  of  1900 — Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Jessie 
M.  Edgerton,  Cadillac,  Mich. ; Mrs.  G. 
W.  Grant,  Bucyrus;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
P.  Jameson,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Stella  S. 
Mason,  Monroeville;  Stella  C.  Norton, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ; R.  W.  Roberts, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  Swift,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. ; Julia  G. 
Severance,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1901 — Mrs.  Mary  S.  Newton, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  Reunion  Secretary;  E.  W. 
Brouse,  Akron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Brown,  Oberlin;  E.  T.  Bush,  Cleveland; 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Cheney,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Gibson,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Jane  C.  Hill,  Cheyney,  Pa.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Lindquist,  Oberlin;  W.  B. 
Simcox,  Park  River,  N.  Dak.;  Isabel  S. 
Smith,  Oberlin;  Edith  M.  Thatcher, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Althea  R.  Woodruff, 
Oberlin. 

Class  of  1902 — R.  L.  Baird,  Oberlin, 
Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Clark,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  El- 
len B.  Hatch,  Oberlin;  J.  J.  Jewett, 
Riverton,  Wyo. ; W.  R.  Kedzie,  Chicago, 
111.;  Mrs.  Flelen  C.  Lightner,  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.  J. ; Mrs.  Alice  C.  Reid,  River 
Forest,  111.;  E.  W.  Shank,  Dayton;  Mrs. 
Ellen  W.  Shaw,  Elyria;  Howard 
Strong,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Class  of  1903 — C.  R.  Cross,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Emily  M.  Ab- 
bott, Detroit,  Mich. ; W.  W.  Beal,  Water- 
loo, Iowa;  Mary  R.  Cochran,  Cincinnati ; 
B.  H.  Davis,  Oberlin;  Mary  I.  Dick, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Katherine  D.  Garrett, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Harriett  A.  Jenney, 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. ; E.  A.  Lightner, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. ; Gail  Lowry, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Gertrude  E.  Moulton, 
Oberlin;  Myra  L.  Myrick,  Cleveland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Reed,  Chicago, 
111.;  C.  R.  Shultz,  Swissvale,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Harriet  C.  Wangerien,  Okmulgee,  Okla. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wirkler,  Oberlin; 
Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Wright,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Howard  Strong,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Class  of  1904. — Mrs.  Amelia  R.  Os- 
born, Cleveland  Heights,  Reunion  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Chapin, 
Oberlin;  G.  C.  Enders,  Defiance;  Mrs. 
Olive  S.  Greenwood,  Geneseo,  III.;  Mrs. 


Olive  W.  Hendricks,  College  Park,  Md. ; 
Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Leonard,  Oberlin ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  II.  L.  Rawdon,  Oberlin;  A. 
W.  Staub,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  G. 
Tyler,  Oberlin;  F.  C.  VanCleef,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; E.  V.  Wilkinson,  Lake- 
wood. 

Class  of  1905 — Robb  0.  Bartholomew, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Permelia 
Allen,  Oberlin;  W.  F.  Bayle,  Crafton, 
Pa.;  M.  E.  Chamberlain,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.;  Mary  E.  Elmore,  Oberlin; 
Etherlyn  Emmons,  Oberlin;  J.  K.  Falls, 
Kent;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Gehrkens, 
Oberlin;  Flelen  M.  Hampson,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ; R.  F.  Flowe,  LeRoy;  Mrs.  Jessie 
F.  Jobbitt,  Bradford,  Pa.;  D.  Clifford 
Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Mack,  Oberlin;  Irma  Miller,  Cleve- 
land; Grove  Patterson,  Toledo;  Channing 
L.  Sentz,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  M.  Steele, 
Leesburg;  D.  B.  Symons,  Elyria. 

Class  of  1906 — Roy  H.  Kinney,  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Allen,  West  Flartford, 
Conn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Carr,  Ober- 
lin ; W.  S.  Cochran,  Shaker  Heights ; 

A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  Bronxville,  N. 
Y. ; Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Fosnocht,  Whitney- 
ville,  Conn.;  Claude  O.  Funk,  Lake- 
wood  ; Bertha  E.  Hart,  Oberlin ; Mrs. 
Hortense  W.  Keller,  Tiffin;  A.  P. 
Lothrop,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Rachel  Y.  Lutz, 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Meriam,  Shaker  Heights;  A.  G.  Metzler, 
Columbiana;  Edwin  E.  Miller,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Olmstead, 
Oberlin;  Mary  Rankin,  Greensburg, 
Ind.;  Clifford  C.  Skiles,  Shelby;  E.  C. 
Thompson,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1907 — Mrs.  Mary  P.  McCul- 
lough, Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Flora  M.  Behr,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Ruth  G. 
Blake,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Boyers,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; H. 
S.  Caldwell,  Mansfield;  E.  D.  Ford, 
Oak  Park,  111.;  Mrs.  Florence  J.  Hall, 
Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Plough- 
ton,  Oberlin;  Harley  L.  Lutz,  Princeton, 
N.  J. ; C.  S.  Lyman,  Toledo;  Charles 
F.  Rogers,  Cleveland;  Frank  H.  Shaw, 
Oberlin;  Charles  R.  Stone,  Munhall,  Pa.; 
Paul  E.  Whitmer,  Pandora;  Mrs.  Amy 
S.  Witham,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Vesta  H.  Ziegler,  Lakewood. 

Class  of  1908 — Flarrison  J.  Behr, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  A.  Allen,  Laramie,  Wyo.; 
Bertha  E.  Bails,  Oberlin;  E.  C.  Bird, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Boyn- 
ton, Winnetka,  111. ; George  Everson, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  W.  Ferris, 
Chicago,  III.;  Alice  M.  Foote,  Oberlin; 
Mary  M.  Hobbs,  Lakewood ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Plopkins,  Cincinnati;  Mrs. 
Edith  P.  Horner,  Oberlin;  Louise  R. 
Kelsey,  Toledo;  Stanley  B.  Kent,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y. ; Charles  I.  Miller, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Pye,  Ober- 
lin; R.  FI.  Rice,  Elyria;  Clare  F. 
Schram,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Julia  S. 
Shaw,  Oberlin ; Howard  B.  Sohn,  Al- 
liance; Ida  F.  Stone,  Saranac  Lake,  N. 
Y.;  F.  Howard  Waters,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1909 — Scott  F.  Coffin,  Mans- 
field, Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Alice 

B.  Allen,  Toledo;  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Bailey,  Ashtabula;  Ralph  Burroughs, 
Akron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Dickinson, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; Roy  H.  Gee, 
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Geneva;  Laurence  H.  Hart,  Horseheads, 
N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Alice  W.  Harvey,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  B.  Hay- 
den, Hudson;  Mrs.  Nina  S.  Hull,  West- 
ern Springs,  111.;  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Kelly, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Earle  A.  Munger, 
Ashland,  Wis. ; Albert  L.  Pashek,  Lake- 
tvood;  Ernest  C.  Pye,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Laurie  C.  Ryon,  Fairport,  N.  Y. ; Alma 
Schultz,  Cleveland;  Harriet  A.  Taylor, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Iona  F.  Wheeler,  Ober- 
lin; Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Herbert  Yocom, 
Oberlin. 

Class  of  1910 — George  A.  Vradenburg, 
Toledo,  Reunion  Secretary;  Curtis  A. 
Baxter,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Carrie  A.  Ben- 
ham,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Lester  H.  Bent, 
Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y. ; C.  S.  Bucher, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. ; Leonard  J.  Christian, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Cochran,  Shaker 
Heights;  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Day,  Eureka, 
Mont. ; Ruth  Easton,  Oberlin ; Karl 
Gaffner,  Cleveland  Heights;  T.  FI.  Har- 
vey, Lima;  Clara  H.  Leffler,  Marion; 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  McGee,  Hudson; 
Edith  E.  Metcalf,  Oberlin ; Donald  Mor- 
rison, Oberlin;  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison, 
Oberlin;  James  S.  Morrow,  Mexico,  N. 
Y. ; Grace  E.  Nickerson,  Oberlin; 
Rheba  D.  Nickerson,  Oberlin;  Anna  B. 
Osborn,  Lakewood;  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Ruth, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Wood, 
Oberlin;  Laurel  E.  Yeamans,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1911 — J.  Carlton  Kline,  Euclid, 
Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Rose  T.  Ash, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  G.  H.  Birrell,  Warren; 
Dorothy  S.  Blake,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  Esther  R.  Bowen,  Westfield,  N.  J.; 
Plelen  C.  Brand,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Edna 

F.  Busche,  Oberlin ; Otis  F.  Curtis, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; S.  Josephine  Davis,  Spring 
City,  Tenn. ; Mrs.  Florence  C.  Geiser, 
Oberlin;  Edith  S.  Gray,  Washington,  D. 
C. ; Rollin  W.  Holbrook,  Brooklyn,  N. 

; Mrs.  J.  C.  Kline,  Euclid;  A.  L.  Mer- 
cer, Portsmouth;  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Morri- 
son, Oberlin;  Jay  B.  Nash,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Nichols, 
Oberlin;  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin; 
Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Scheuring,  South  Euclid; 
Harold  Tower,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Class  of  1912 — Mrs.  Anna  W.  Finlay- 
son,  Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Nellie  P.  Allen,  Laramie,  Wyo. ; B.  K. 
Apelian,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Robert  G. 
Armstrong,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Mabel  J. 
Baker,  Lakewood;  O.  C.  Bird,  Athens; 
Adele  Brown,  Elyria;  Mrs.  Zella  K. 
Calhoun,  Wyoming;  John  L.  Conrad, 
Oberlin;  Herbert  M.  Doerschuk,  Badin, 
N.  C.;  Paul  H.  Elliott,  Millvale,  Pa.; 
Charles  W.  Ellis,  Bryan ; Clara  L. 
Hathaway,  Orange,  N.  J. ; Mrs.  Flor- 
ence K.  Howison,  Lakewood;  Mrs. 
Esther  A.  Johnson,  Oberlin;  Erma  C. 
Jones.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  Hall  Kellogg, 
Cleveland;  Sherley  E.  Lee,  Godfrey, 
111.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd  Lewis, 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  William  I.  Lyman,  War- 
ren; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  V.  Lytle, 
Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  MacDan- 
iels,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Mary  E.  Mair, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  M.  Portia  Mickey, 
Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pearson, 
Wilmette,  111.;  Edna  Scheid,  Sandusky; 
Oarl  E.  Scofield,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  E. 
S.  Sherwood,  Lakeside,  Mich.;  Shirley 
Smith,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Stitt,  Whcelersburg ; Anna 


L.  Trefethren,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Frankell 
W.  White,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  IQI3 — Claude  E.  Clarke, 
Shaker  Heights,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Lucile  H.  Allen,  Oberlin;  Annie 
A.  Bovie,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Burnside,  Washington, 
Pa.;  C.  N.  Bushnell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Genevieve  M.  Carr,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.;  Helen  M.  Crockett,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Curtis,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Curtis,  Mid- 
land, Mich.;  Jerome  Davis,  West  Haven, 
Conn.;  Walter  B.  Denny,  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Dwiggins,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. ; Ruth  A.  Eckhart,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Fowler,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Juanita  L.  Gibson,  Ober- 
lin; Iva  J.  Godshalk,  Manheim,  Pa.; 
Mercy  B.  Hooker,  Oak  Park,  111.; 
Mrs.  Vcmba  B.  Inge,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  Lucile  B.  Ketcham,  Warren;  Mrs. 
Bertha  Z.  Kuhns,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  T.  LaCost,  Toledo;  Paul 

M.  LaRose,  Zion,  111.;  Mrs.  Anna  S. 
Leedham,  Glasgow,  Mont.;  James  Mc- 
Millen,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Helen 

L.  Mulcahy,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Agnes 

G.  Nicol,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Nieder- 
hauser,  Gadsden,  Ala.;  R.  J.  Osborne, 
Baraboo,  Wis.;  F.  R.  Powers,  Amherst; 

M.  Edith  Shearer,  Cleveland;  Anna  A. 
Sherwood,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Henry 

H.  W.  Summers,  Wilberforce;  Harrison 

F.  Topliff,  Pottersville,  Mass.;  Ernest 

G.  Yocom,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  IQI4. — Leyton  E.  Carter,  Sha- 
ker Heights,  Reunion  Secretary;  Byron 
L.  Boyers,  Akron;  Lee  L.  Canfield,  To- 
ledo; Frank  C .Fisher,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
James  H.  Hall,  Oberlin;  Charles  B.  Har- 
rison, Newburgh,  N.  Y. ; L.  E.  Hayes, 
North  Olmsted ; Griffin  McCarthy,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M. 
Metcalf,  Oberlin;  Edna  P.  Moss,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. ; C.  S.  Nicholson,  Lakewood ; 
A.  L.  Nilson,  Warren;  J.  Morley  Nut- 
ting, Mentor;  Mrs.  Ada  M.  S.  Sherwood, 
Berea,  Ky. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  C.  Thro- 
ner,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Tooze,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

Class  of  /p/5 — George  W.  Woodruff, 
LaGrange,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Florence  N.  Adams,  Evanston,  111.;  Mrs. 
Frieda  K.  Adams,  Reading,  Pa.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norvil  Beeman,  Oberlin; 
Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Bennett,  Maumee; 
Florence  Burger,  Erie,  Pa.;  Rollin  V. 
Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Mrs.  Rachel  T. 
Dirlam,  Mansfield;  May  Eakin,  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  George  Hankovsky,  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.;  Winifred  Ingersoll,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Mrs.  Lorene  O.  Jewell,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Aurel  E.  Jones,  Oberlin; 
William  F.  Kissel,  East  Canton;  Joyce 
E.  Lapham,  Cleveland;  E.  Pearle  Len- 
nox, Gowanda,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Hazel  F. 
Lounsbury,  Lakewood;  Grace  A.  Rice, 
Canton ; Lawrence  Schauffler,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Cassa  B.  Seines, 
Glenwood,  Minn.;  Lacy  Simms,  Chicago, 
111.;  Howard  J.  Spore,  Oberlin;  Helen 
C.  Wade,  Oberlin;  M.  Alice  Ward,  Oak 
Park,  111.;  Charlotte  Weatherill,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley 

A.  Wood,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1916 — Edward  F.  Bosworth, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Frederick 

B.  Artz,  Oberlin;  L.  P.  Bennett,  Mau- 


mee; Mrs.  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  Ober- 
lin; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  F.  Bryant, 
Columbia,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Pauline  M.  Clag- 
gett,  Highland  Park,  Mich.;  Mildred 
J.  Cumings,  Painesville;  Max  W.  dcLau- 
benfels,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Stephen  L. 
Demcter,  Lorain;  Ralph  H.  Garner,  Co- 
lumbus; Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Heacox, 
Oberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Huf- 
ford,  Toledo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  D. 
Jones,  Oberlin;  Donald  M.  Love,  Ober- 
lin; Mrs.  Marguerite  H.  Newman,  State 
College,  Pa.;  Margaret  Schaff,  Toledo; 
J.  F.  Shreiner,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Frances  S. 
Woodruff,  LaGrange;  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Yo- 
com, Oberlin;  Mary  S.  Yocom,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  /p/7 — Francis  E.  Gray,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr9. 
Miriam  H.  Alkire,  Mt.  Sterling;  Mary 
E Andrews,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dorothy 

E.  Birkmayr,  Oberlin;  G.  R.  Bradshaw, 
Greenville,  Pa.;  Callie  R.  Bronson, 
Cleveland ; R.  P.  Claggett,  Highland 
Park,  Mich.;  Emmons  S.  Coe,  Evanston, 
111.;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Czatt,  Brattleboro, 
Vt. ; Seely  C.  Dart,  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
Clarence  F.  Deeter,  Cleveland;  Allen  H. 
Gates,  East  Haddam,  Conn.;  Floyd  S. 
Gove,  Oberlin ; O.  L.  Keener,  Berea, 
Ky. ; Floyd  E.  Kline,  Plymouth,  Ind.; 
Emma  M.  Krause,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Dora  B.  Levinson,  Steubenville; 
Emily  D.  Lewis,  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Blanche  B.  Loomis,  Jefferson;  Gladys  F. 
Moore,  Oberlin ; Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Morrison, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Muhlhauser, 
Canal  Fulton;  Harlan  R.  Parker,  Cleve- 
land; Lottie  E.  Peck,  Conneaut;  O.  G. 
Reuman,  Medina;  Elbert  M.  Shelton, 
Bethany,  Conn.;  B.  R.  Showalter,  Au- 
burn, Ala.;  Walter  B.  Smith,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.;  Walter  L.  Sperry,  Oberlin; 
Neva  F.  M.  Swanson,  Oberlin;  E.  A. 
Thayer,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Feme  Tude- 
hope,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mabel  Wade, 
Oberlin;  Myra  I.  Wade,  West  Chester, 
Pa.;  Jay  C.  Weller,  Elyria;  Gladys  M. 
Williams,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  191S — Mrs.  Marianne  K. 
Quinton,  Toledo,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Esther  W.  Andrews,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. ; 
Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Lucile 
S.  Bradley,  Georgetown,  Ky. ; Dr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  Oberlin;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Cameron,  Racine,  Wis.; 

H.  Scott  Carroll,  Alexandria;  Gladys  I. 
Champney,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Cheffy,  Barnesville;  Harvey  C.  Cheney, 
Elyria;  Mrs.  Irene  IT.  Cheronis,  Chica- 
go, 111.;  L.  E.  Cole,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Cooley,  East  Palestine;  Margaret  S. 
Doane,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; Mrs.  Esther 

F.  Ewing,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; Mrs.  Ruth 
F.  Firor,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Rena  B. 
Gove,  Oberlin;  Adelaide  Gundlach, 
Berea,  Ky. ; Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Heggie, 
Baltimore,  Md. ; Althea  Heimbach,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Darwin  A.  Hindman, 
Columbus;  Mrs.  Marie  S.  Hoopman, 
Douglas,  Ariz. ; Mrs.  Florence  C.  Lar- 
son, Fontana,  Calif.;  Barney  B.  Maticka, 
Peoria,  III.;  Marilla  Ohl,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.;  Ruth  M.  Pangburn,  Ravenna  ; 
Mrs.  Doris  M.  Reinke,  Independence; 
Margaret  R.  Schauffler,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Seiberling,  Fairlawn;  Edna  H. 
Shaver,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Carolyn  K. 
Shelton,  Bethany,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Iva  C. 
Shonkwiler,  Dayton;  Roger  B.  Siddall, 
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New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Gertrude  T. 
Strauss,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Luman  H. 
Tenney,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Class  of  /p/p — Edwin  H.  Chancy, 
Lakewood,  Reunion  Secretary;  Helen  M. 
Alvord,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Harold  W.  Baker, 
Marshallville ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Berthoff,  Oberlin ; George  Boice,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ; Lloyd  W.  B urneson,  Ober- 
lin; John  M.  Diserio,  New  York,  N. 
Y. ; Mrs.  Virga  W.  Jones,  Milan;  Or- 
ville C.  Jones,  Oberlin ; Mrs.  Margaret 
T.  Kelly,  Kent;  Lawrence  B.  Lancashire, 
Oberlin ; Mrs.  Bertha  J.  Redmon,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. ; Mrs.  Marion  P.  Robinson, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Shreiner, 
Oberlin ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Simp- 
son, Oberlin;  Warren  E.  Steller,  Bowl- 
ing Green;  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Stover, 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  Herman  Strander, 
Crookston,  Minn.;  Bertha  B.  Taylor, 
Oberlin. 

Class  of  1920 — John  G.  McGill,  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  Reunion  Secretary;  A.  K.  Al- 
bright, Austinburg;  E.  Rena  Avins, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Ellert- 
son,  Madison;  Mrs.  Eunice  T.  Fantroy 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Robert  S.  Fletcher, 
Oberlin;  Alma  B.  Foureman,  Columbus; 
Mary  A.  Gibson,  Tarentum,  Pa. ; Reba 
H.  Gobel,  Zanesville ; Paul  E.  Grosh, 
Grove  City,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Irvin  M.  Henley, 
New  Castle,  Pa.;  R.  A.  Hitchcock,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Leo  C.  Holden,  Oberlin; 
George  T.  Jones,  Oberlin;  J.  D.  Kaser, 
Amherst;  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Lampson,  Ober- 
lin; John  L.  Landis,  Oberlin;  Erma  B. 
Lyle,  Cle%reland;  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Miller. 
Plymouth;  Glenn  I.  Molyneaux,  Ober 
lin;  Helen  Paulison,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  J.  Dayton  Sands,  Skaneateles,  N. 
Y. ; A.  R.  Stevens,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ; 
Octavia  B.  Wynbush,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Class  of  1921 — Corinne  P.  Evans, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Charles  H.  Adams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dan 
T.  Bradley,  Toledo;  T.  F.  Braman,  Ely- 
ria; L.  G.  Burneson,  Bay  Village;  Mrs. 
Lloyd  W.  Burneson,  Oberlin;  Alexander 

S.  Carlson,  Huron,  S.  D.;  Alice  Child, 
Oberlin ; Mrs.  Kathryn  N.  Ellis,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ; Elsie  FI.  Fletcher,  Elgin, 
III.;  Mrs.  F.  O.  Grover,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Florence  W.  Ileiser,  Gabon ; Florence  F. 
Housley,  Canton;  A.  M.  Keep,  Lorain; 
Mrs.  Claude  K.  King,  Perrysburg;  M. 
Kathryn  Knowlton,  Chicago,  III.;  Mrs. 
Allison  Le  Pontois,  Lakewood;  Wilma 
Ludwig,  Cleveland ; II.  G.  Metcalf, 
Columbus;  Mavis  W.  Mitchell,  Oberlin; 
Raymond  T.  Moyer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Louie  L.  Myers,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mrs. 
Stella  Z.  Nichols,  Cincinnati ; Mrs. 
James  L.  Olsson,  Cadillac,  Mich.;  H. 
Roy  Phillippi,  Baker,  Mont.;  Cora  J. 
Randall,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Beverley  M. 
Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Hiram  R.  Trues- 
dall,  Fremont;  Laurabell  K.  Williams, 
Girard;  Hugh  Wilson,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Wallace  O.  Winslow,  Cleveland. 

Class  of  H)22 — Mrs.  Sara  P.  Scott, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Charles  II.  Adams,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  A. 
W.  Andrews,  Haskins;  Mrs.  Ethel  G. 
Barrow,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Dan 

T.  Bradley,  Toledo;  George  F.  Brand, 
Chicago,  111.;  Lydia  E.  Bucknell,  Ober- 
lin; Dorothy  V.  Burton,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Lorena  B.  Coale,  Cleveland; 
Kathryn  J.  Coates,  Oberlin;  Paul  G. 


Cressey,  New  York  City;  Ruth  T. 
Forsythe,  Oberlin;  Gladys  E.  Fowell, 
Elyria ; Mrs.  Nina  M.  Gideon,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Hahn, 
New  York  City;  R.  J.  Herberts,  Chica- 
go, 111.;  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Ploladay, 
Springfield,  111.;  Samuel  S.  Isseks,  New 
York  City;  Alice  M.  Johnson,  Oberlin; 
Mrs.  John  L.  Landis,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
John  FI.  Longbon,  Columbia  Station ; 
Mrs.  James  A.  McConihe,  Lorain;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  L.  Mack,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 

James  F.  Miskovsky,  Oberlin;  Richard 
F.  Nelson,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; Bertha 
Phelps,  Toledo;  L.  M.  Plank,  Lake- 
wood  ; Ralph  K.  Reed,  Balboa,  Calif. ; 
Mrs.  Jarvis  Rhinehart,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Roberts,  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Mrs.  Burt  II.  Rowe,  Malden,  Mo.;  Dr. 
J.  D.  Sands,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ; Eliza- 
beth Simpson,  Cleveland;  Christine 
Spreng,  Toledo;  Wayne  H.  Steele,  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Gladys  K.  Wardwell,  Paines- 
ville. 

Class  of  1923 — R.  W.  Bosworth, 
Shaker  Heights,  Reunion  Secretary;  Eva- 
lyn  B.  Bayle,  Oberlin;  Jeanette  Beebe, 
Lakewood;  W.  Edwin  Bonsey,  Lorain; 
Jeannette  N.  Brand,  Toledo;  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley C.  Broadwell,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet J.  Cadigan,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; 
Edith  Carson,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Grace  N.  Cushman,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. ; Ralph  Dewey,  Columbus;  Mrs. 
Geraldine  S.  Dillingham,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ; P.  B.  Dyck,  Blacksburg,  Va.; 
Helen  B.  Elder,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rufus  FI.  Emery,  Cleveland; 
Charles  Galanie,  Cleveland;  Elizabeth 
M.  Garland,  Westerville ; Mrs.  Harriet 
H.  Greene,  Wellesley,  Mass. ; Doris  I. 
Griffey,  Connellsville,  Pa.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Plaskell,  New  York  City; 
Edith  J.  Inman,  Evansville,  Ind. ; Mrs. 
George  T.  Jones,  Oberlin ; J.  Earl  Mc- 
Cormick, Wilson,  N.  Y. ; Arthur  T. 
Martin,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Joseph  Mebus, 
Cleveland;  Stanley  S.  Meek,  Milan; 
Mrs.  Hugo  Polt,  Cleveland;  Lois  R. 
Robinson,  Sidney;  Marjorie  F.  Rossiter, 
Elyria;  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Rothman,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Helen  Rowe,  Chicago,  III.; 
Mrs.  Margaret  FI.  Schwartz,  Montpelier ; 
Elizabeth  Searle,  Stouchsburg,  Pa.;  John 
H.  Secrist,  Napoleon;  R.  FI.  Singleton, 
Oberlin;  Georgene  Smith,  Warren;  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Spooner,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Steer,  Youngs- 
town; Mrs.  David  A.  Taggart,  Wooster; 
Pauline  Van  Gorder,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
Mrs.  Etha  P.  Waddell,  Dearborn,  Mich. ; 
Winston  F.  Walker,  Rocky  River;  Mar- 
jorie E.  Warner,  Toledo;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Watson,  Bay  Village;  Marjorie 
J.  Whitlock,  Lakewood;  Mrs.  Hugh  V. 
Wilson,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Elinor  C. 
Wishart,  Erie,  Pa. 

Class  of  1924 — W.  S.  Niederhauser, 
Williamstown,  Mass.;  Reunion  Secretary; 
Mary  Augustine,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ray  F. 
Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Juanita  Coff- 
man, Canton;  T.  W.  Forbes,  New  York 
City;  Herman  Goldstein,  Cleveland; 
David  II.  Heydenburk,  Wheaton,  III.; 
Frank  B.  Hines,  Cleveland;  Gladys  H. 
Holloway,  Ottumwa,  la.;  Marion  E. 
Ilosack,  Fredericktown ; W.  D.  Huns- 
berger,  Wadsworth;  Carol  Jordan,  Ober- 
lin; Eleanor  Larsen,  Tougaloo,  Miss.; 
R.  M.  McFarland,  Cleveland;  R.  N. 


Mickey,  Fostoria;  F.  Allan  Minne,  Chi- 
cago,  III.;  Robert  M.  Bossinger,  Cleve- 
land; Priscilla  Pearl,  Lakewood;  Helen 
Phillips,  Cleveland;  Montrose  Phillips, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  William  E.  Powers,  Jr., 
Oberlin;  W.  H.  Seaman,  Oberlin;  J.  p! 
Spore,  Sandusky;  Luke  E.  Steiner,  Ober- 
lin; Manette  Swetland,  Oberlin;  Dorothy 
E.  Thomas,  Oberlin;  Naomi  Uncapher, 
Mansfield;  Ruth  Vanderlip,  Oberlin;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Homer  Weaver,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Frederick  Zorbaugh,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1925 — Victor  Obenhaus,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Marion  Aff- 
hauser,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  June  Aing- 
worth,  East  Cleveland;  Carl  FI.  Appell, 
De  Kalb,  III.;  Regina  S.  Bogan,  New 
\ ork  City;  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Bowman, 
Chicago,  111.;  Pauline  Brown,  New  York 
City;  Madge  C.  Burnham,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lysle  K.  Butler, 
Oberlin;  Irving  M.  Channon,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  J.  S.  Constantine,  University,  Va. ; 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Corey,  Akron;  Mrs. 
Robert  R.  Crawford,  Chicago,  111.;  Mary 
Ela,  Rochester,  Wis. ; Margaret  Fairchild, 
Elgin,  111.;  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Mrs.  Fred  Flaight,  Ober- 
lin; Mrs.  Esther  B.  Hauser,  Oak  Park, 
111. ; Kathryn  B.  ILildebran,  Cleveland 
Heights ; Ralph  N.  Hitchcock,  Lorain ; 
Elizabeth  W.  Hope,  Oberlin;  Rebecca 
M.  Flope,  Oberlin;  Roy  Hudson,  Cleve- 
land Heights;  Hazel  Johnson,  Oberlin; 
Margaret  Kate,  Wooster;  Mrs.  Shirley 
L.  Mason,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; E.  R.  Moses, 
Chicago,  111.;  Marjorie  E.  Phillips, 
Youngstown;  Hollis  Rice,  Oberlin; 
Hazel  Rickard,  Medina;  Mrs.  William 
H.  Seaman,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Luke  E. 
Steiner,  Oberlin;  Jeanne  Tinstman, 
Cleveland;  Dorothy  Treat,  Cleveland; 
R.  A.  Warner,  Orbisonia,  Pa.;  Ruth 
Wyse,  Pettisville;  Stella  G.  Zieg,  Colum- 
bus; Frederick  M.  Zorbaugh,  Oberlin. 


Class  of  1926 — Mrs.  Philip  D.  Sher- 
man, Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  L.  F. 
Arvidson,  Waukegan,  111. ; LeRoy  Barnes, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Elizabeth  C.  Bennett, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gareth 
N.  Brainerd,  Denver,  Colo.;  Edith 
Bratton,  Lewistown,  Pa. ; Mrs.  Louise 
FI.  Busey,  Detroit,  Mich. ; P.  L.  Car- 
penter, Arkport,  N.  Y. ; Helen  Child, 
Oberlin;  Verna  A.  Christophel,  Misha- 
waka, Ind.;  C.  B.  Corey,  Akron;  C.  P. 
Doane,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Charles  R.  Dun- 
can, Chillicothe;  Rollin  Fender,  Chicago, 
111.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fisher,  Men- 
tor; Frank  Fowler,  Jr.,  Oberlin;  Ed- 
ward Green,  Ashtabula;  Fred  W. 
Haight,  Oberlin;  Wilbur  Hanawalt, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hines,  Cleve- 
land Heights;  F.  W.  Holbein,  Mt.  Flolly, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  F.  Holden, 
Oberlin;  Winifred  A.  Johnson,  Oberlin; 
Charles  W.  Jones,  Oberlin;  Andrew 
Koch,  Weston ; Maxine  Lick,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  John  K.  Long,  Stillwater, 

Charles  Mileham,  Cincinnati; 

Ordway,  Lenoir,  N.  C. ; 

Sandusky;  Theodore  "1. 
cago,  111.;  Ruth  Selover, 
ton  Simmerer,  Chicago, 

Smith,  Coleraine,  Minn.  ^ _ . 

M.  Smith,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Virginia 
Smith,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Stew- 
art, Orange,  N. 


Okla. 
Claire 
R.  P.  Rentier, 
Robinson,  Chi- 
Obcrlin ; Carle- 
Ill.;  Edna  M. 
■ Mrs.  Dorothy 
C. 
;w- 

J.;  Eva  R.  Taylor, 
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Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Thatcher,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
Jennie  Tucker,  Oberlin;  John  Von  Blum, 
Oberlin;  Charles  V.  Waterman,  Ober- 
lin; Mrs.  Bryson  Wilbur,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Wilder,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Yocom,  Ashtabula;  H.  M.  Zekind, 
Cincinnati. 

Class  of  1927 — Paul  E.  Lies,  Shaker 
Heights,  Reunion  Secretary;  Elizabeth  PI. 
Bacon,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Bailey, 
Luthersburg,  Pa.;  Theo  A.  Bane,  Ot- 
tawa, 111.;  Mrs.  Homer  D.  Barbc,  Wel- 
lington; William  H.  Beaumont,  Jr.,  De- 
Kalb,  III.;  William  C.  Bohrer,  Oberlin; 
Floyd  M.  Bond,  Oberlin;  Dorothy  F. 
Bower,  Peoria,  111.;  Mrs.  John  M. 
Butzow,  Sycamore,  111.;  Mrs.  George  D. 
Cobaugh,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  Harold  E. 
Cook,  Oberlin;  Robert  R.  Crawford,  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Edwin  R.  Delfs,  Lakewood; 
J.  A.  Dexter,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Dorothy 
Drennan,  Decatur,  111.;  William  C. 
Eichelberger,  Dresden;  Lillian  M.  Eisen- 
mann,  Cleveland;  Jean  P.  Farrington, 
Washington,  Pa.;  Alice  C.  Ferguson, 
Oberlin;  J.  Elliott  Fisher,  New  York,  N. 
Y. ; James  R.  Flick,  Salem;  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick A.  Funkhouser,  Cleveland;  Mary 
C.  Gaugler,  Dayton;  Dorothy  Hall, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Stanley  Hartsell,  New 
Plaven,  Conn.;  Lelia  F.  Holloway,  Ober- 
lin; Anna  L.  Ilughitt,  Oberlin;  Joseph 
Hungate,  Oberlin;  John  C.  Kennedy, 
Oberlin;  William  PI.  King,  Jr.,  Geneva; 

L.  Ray  Laughlin,  Akron;  Mrs.  George 
Lindquist,  St.  Charles,  111.;  John  B.  Mc- 
Kelvey,  Cleveland;  Virgil  E.  Myers, 
Lodi;  Martin  C.  Miller,  Cleveland; 
John  W.  Mullarky,  Jr.,  Bellevue;  Ruth 
Nichols,  Medina;  Elizabeth  H.  Par- 
sons, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence W.  Price,  Independence,  Kans. ; 
Mrs.  W.  Albert  Ramey,  Clearfield,  Pa.; 
James  A.  Roemer,  Canton;  Mrs.  John 
II.  Secrist,  Napoleon;  Mrs.  Grace  B. 
Sherrer,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  C.  Allan  Shu- 
felt,  Burlington,  Vt. ; Mrs.  Bertram  J. 
Smyth,  Oberlin;  Leslie  P.  Spelman, 
Raleigh,  North  Car.;  Ploward  W.  Tes- 
sen,  New  Plaven,  Conn.;  Virginia  Van 
Fossan,  Cleveland;  Grace  E.  Walker, 
Connellsville,  Pa.;  Robert  F.  Watrous, 
Ashtabula;  Theodore  E.  Whiting,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Ruth  F.  Wilson,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Theodore  Wood,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  192S — James  W.  Wickenden, 
Hudson,  Reunion  Secretary;  William  D. 
Allen,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Florence  M. 
Barbour,  North  Branch,  Mich.;  Eleanor 
A.  Barnard,  Bluffton;  M.  Luella  Bar- 
ram,  Huron;  Mrs.  William  H.  Beau- 
mont, DeKal'o,  111.;  Martha  PI.  Belknap, 
Cleveland;  C.  Wesley  Bird,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Mrs.  George  PI.  Brown,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Virginia  L.  Brown,  Livings- 
ton, Mont.;  Winifred  R.  Cheney,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  James  S.  Clark,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.;  Obie  M.  Collins,  Alcorn,  Miss.; 
Frederick  B.  Cook,  Gypsum;  Lafayette 
C.  Cox,  Baker,  La.;  Dorothy  E.  Curtis, 
Clinton,  Wis. ; J.  Periam  Danton,  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Esther  J.  Davis,  Clairton, 
Pa.;  Frederic  B.  Dutton,  Berea;  Mrs.  C. 
II.  Edwards,  Cleveland;  Stanley  G.  El- 
der, Evanston,  111.;  Mrs.  Paul  W. 
Endriss,  Mansfield;  Ilortensc  C.  Fears, 
S.  Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  P.  T.  Fenn,  Ober- 
lin; Sydney  N.  Fisher,  Urbana,  111.; 
Helen  E.  Frey,  Elyria;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


N.  R.  Gardinier,  Elyria;  R.  Hazel 

Gochenaur,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Gravit,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
N.  Conner  Gunn,  Springfield;  E.  D. 
Hawkins,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  S. 
Hawley,  East  Cleveland;  Virginia  Plem- 
ingway,  Oak  Park,  III.;  W.  N.  Hicks, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Arthur  R.  Hogue,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Holt, 
Hebron,  Me.;  Helen  M.  Ilomegardner, 
Sandusky;  Marshall  B.  Houck,  Oak 
Park,  111.;  Gordon  Ilughes,  Urbana, 
111.;  M.  K.  Hume,  Kingsville;  W.  F. 
Hume,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Alfhild  J. 
Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  C. 
W.  Jones,  Oberlin;  Margaret  T.  Kant- 
ner,  Johnstown,  Pa. ; James  I.  Kaszubski, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  II.  G.  Kelly,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Marguerite  E.  Kestler,  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  William  H.  King, 
Geneva;  Mabel  L.  Lawler,  Chillicothe; 
Bonita  M.  Leininger,  Oberlin;  Lois  Mc- 
Caw,  Oberlin;  Louise  McCaw,  Oberlin; 
Katrine  W.  MacGlashan,  Oberlin;  R.  F. 
MacLennan,  Pullman,  Wash.;  E.  F. 
Memmott,  Urbana;  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Mill- 
ard, Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ; C.  A. 
Mosher,  Aurora,  III.;  S.  Norman  Park, 
Lorain;  George  L.  Partridge,  Pember- 
ville;  Albert  A.  Roden,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; A.  William  Rosecrans,  Oberlin; 

M.  B.  Sears,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Robert 
B.  Shaffer,  Lima;  Chester  L.  Shaver, 
Oberlin;  Edna  L.  Siddall,  Rocky  River; 
Melva  M.  Sponsler,  Ashland  ; Mrs.  Janet 
PI.  Squires,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Harriet 
Stanbro,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. ; Margaret 
Storer,  Lakewood  ; R.  J.  Striffler,  Geneva  ; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Tucker,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs. 
Robert  Van  Plouten,  Maplewood,  N.  J. ; 
T.  I.  Weiss,  Oberlin;  Bryson  Wilbur, 
Oberlin;  Marian  S.  Williams,  Oberlin; 
Roll  and  E.  Wolfe,  Boxford,  Mass. 

Class  of  1929 — Pauline  M.  Dunn,  Con- 
neaut,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  William 
F.  Ashe,  Jr.,  Cleveland;  Francis  Alter, 
Oberlin;  Margaret  Bane,  Connellsville, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Bardwell,  New 
Cumberland,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Berry- 
hill,  Unity,  Pa.;  K.  G.  Brost,  Sandusky; 
Eleanor  Buck,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs. 
George  S.  Carlson,  Bristol,  Conn.; 
Plenry  B.  Chu,  Cleveland;  Barbara 
Clark,  Connellsville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Walter 
Crafts,  New  York  City;  Dorothy  Cun- 
ningham, Elyria;  Gladys  Dawson, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Dickerman, 
Glenside,  Pa.;  Eleanor  Elliott,  Oberlin; 
Grace  Evans,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Elizabeth 
Fretz,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Frederick  Funk- 
houser, Cleveland;  M.  C.  Gay,  Urbana, 
III.;  Helen  Gipson,  Oberlin;  Norma 
Hammond,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Harold  Hay- 
lor,  Oberlin;  Ann  Ploskin,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.;  Rua  Houston,  Little  Falls,  Minn.; 
Alfred  Plubbard,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Deane 
Hubbard,  Marysville,  Mich.;  Gertrude 
Jacob,  Cleveland ; B.  D.  Jenkins,  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.;  R.  M.  Kelly,  Canton;  M.  K. 
Kiracofe,  Oberlin;  Walter  II.  Knapp, 
Cleveland;  Robert  Kroc,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Evelyn  Latham,  Oberlin;  Beulah  May, 
Oberlin;  Edgar  May,  Saco,  Maine;  Har- 
old Montague,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ; Mrs. 
R.  B.  Powell,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Edith 
Princehorn,  Oberlin;  Donald  Raymond, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Richards, 
Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  W.  Schae- 
fer, Cheshire,  Conn.;  Joel  W.  Schwartz, 
Oberlin;  Jeanne  Scbcrn,  Lakewood;  Har- 


wood Skinner,  Chardon;  Dorothy  M. 
Smith,  Oberlin;  Elizabeth  Smutz,  Johns- 
town, Pa.;  Mrs.  Leslie  P.  Spelman,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. ; Alice  Stirling,  Ben  Avon, 
Pa.;  Thelma  Stevens,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Edward  Treat,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
Margaret  Tucker,  Chicago,  111.;  William 
A.  Tucker,  Chicago,  III.;  Harold  Wher- 
ley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; John  Williams,  Suf- 
folk, Va. ; Franklin  Winter,  Oberlin; 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1930 — Viola  E.  Hayward, 
Oak  Park,  111.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mary 
Louise  Ad  lard,  Madison;  Evangeline  Al- 
derman, Wellesley,  Mass.;  Alfred  Barr, 
Connellsville,  Pa.;  Mary  Beattie,  Ely- 
ria; James  Bebout,  Greenwich;  Gertrude 
Brockett,  Keninore,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Jessa- 
mine B.  Brown,  Cleveland ; Mrs.  Will- 
iam D.  Cairns,  Oberlin;  Fred  Carlson, 
Lakewood;  Harold  Cassidy,  Oberlin; 
Max  Chapman,  Oberlin;  Alfred  G. 
Churchill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clifford 
Cook,  Oberlin;  Elton  Cook,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Robert  Cromie,  Oberlin;  James 
Crosland,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Bonnie  Day, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Hugh  Elmer,  Reading, 
Pa.;  Madelaine  Emich,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  James  Faunce,  Lakewood;  Mrs. 
Eloise  W.  Fowler,  Oberlin ; Lester  Haer- 
ing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Charles  Hahn, 
Oberlin;  J.  B.  Haffey,  Bronx,  N.  Y.; 
Frances  Hicks,  Cleveland;  Ralph  J. 
Holder,  Bellevue;  Mrs.  Marshall  B. 
Houck,  Oak  Park,  111.;  Elizabeth  M. 
Houghton,  Oberlin;  Marjorie  A.  John- 
son, Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Vendle 
Knepper,  Medina,  N.  Y. ; G.  M.  Law- 
rence, Crestline;  M.  G.  Mayberry, 
State  College,  Pa.;  Clayton  Miller, 
Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Miller, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Basil  J.  Milov- 
soroff,  Oberlin;  Jane  Moody,  Elyria; 
Mrs.  John  Moor,  Toledo;  Eugenia 
Noble,  Wapakoneta ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  C.  Oakley,  Oberlin;  Julia  H. 
Phillips,  Oberlin;  Helen  M.  Reily,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Mary  M.  Rhodes,  Con- 
nellsville, Pa.;  Walter  Rogers,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.;  Lawrence  C.  Ross,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Martha  Rugh,  Chicago,  111.; 
Juanita  B.  Schramm,  Oberlin;  Will- 
iam H.  Schutt,  Cuyahoga  Falls;  Will- 
iam H.  Sedgeman,  Oberlin;  Harry 
Serotkin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Leonore  H. 
Smith,  Mt.  Carroll,  111.;  M.  J.  Staley, 
Canton;  Helen  B.  Stockham,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Virginia  II.  Thatcher, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Katherine  E.  Wasser- 
fallen,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Lula  Wilkinson, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Thomas  W.  Will- 
iams, Mitchell,  S.  D. ; Eleanor  Witte- 
mire,  Mansfield;  Alan  C.  York,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Class  of  1931 — Virginia  C.  Easton, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Ralph  C. 
Abele,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; F.  D.  Adams, 
Cleveland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Adams,  Chicago,  111.;  Nellie  C.  Allen, 
Concord,  N.  C. ; Mardi  Andrews,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.;  Ruth  E.  Avery,  Lakewood; 
Robert  R.  Barr,  Erie,  Pa.;  Arthur  L. 
Bernstein,  Oberlin;  Roselle  Bezazian, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; Jessie  C.  Bowen, 
Almond,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  William  H.  Boy- 
ers, Oberlin;  Opal  M.  Briley,  Warren; 
G.  W.  Casslcr,  Burlington,  la.;  Roger 
A.  Clapp,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harriet 
S.  Colburn,  Oberlin;  Mary  F.  Collier, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Arthur  L.  Cotton, 
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Oberlin;  Benjamin  A.  Custer,  New  York 
City;  E.  M.  Dickerman,  Cleveland; 
Donald  M.  Eldred,  Sheldon,  Vt. ; Flor- 
ence B.  Ellis,  Oberlin;  Hugh  Elmer, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  R.  Fitton, 
Oberlin;  William  B.  Flammer,  Elyria; 
Jared  H.  Ford,  Oberlin;  Raymond  C. 
Gladieux,  Cleveland;  Rolland  J.  Gladi- 
eux,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ; Edna  Gluck, 
Cleveland;  William  H.  Graham,  Jr., 
Summit,  N.  J.;  James  W.  Griswold, 
Cleveland;  George  W.  Harwood,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ; Mrs.  John  S.  Hawley, 
East  Cleveland;  Neva  Hawthorne,  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa.;  Ralph  M.  Heath, 
Oberlin;  Joseph  S.  Himes,  Jr.,  North 
Little  Rock,  Ark. ; A.  H.  Hines,  Boston, 
Mass.;  R.  Kenneth  Holt,  Hebron,  Me.; 
William  H.  Husung,  Mansfield;  Ken- 
neth Hyle,  Rocky  River;  George  H. 
Jones,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  John  C.  Kennedy, 
Oberlin ; Edwin  W.  Kenworthy,  Ober- 
lin; Helen  A.  Kilgore,  Ashland,  Ore.; 
Wyatt  A.  King,  Akron;  Irene  T.  Kline, 
Connellsville,  Pa.;  Jean  M.  Krell,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. ; Beryl  A.  Ladd,  Sheridan, 
Wyo. ; R.  S.  McClelland,  Cleveland; 
Gordon  R.  McRae,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Mary  E.  Neikirk,  Oberlin;  Eleanor  Nidy, 
Amherst;  Yngve  H.  Olsen,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Alfred  A.  Parker,  Jr.,  Oberlin; 
Franklin  T.  Peters,  Oberlin;  C.  J. 
Phillips,  Corning,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dorr  A.  Phillips,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Edna  Plummer,  Connellsville,  Pa.;  Mel- 
rose Robinson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; 
Louise  Saywell,  Hudson ; C.  N.  Schoff, 
Cadillac,  Mich.;  Jane  Seiferth,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Mildred  A.  Smith,  Solon; 
James  M.  Snodgrass,  Oberlin;  Mary  V. 
Spear,  Leonia,  N.  J. ; Margaret  E.  Ste- 
vens, Oberlin;  Miriam  C.  Strong,  Nar- 
berth,  Pa.;  Helen  E.  Thomas,  Sharon, 
Pa.;  Alcie  M.  Thrall,  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Harold  Wherley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; T.  D. 
White,  New  Richmond;  Virginia  Wilcox, 
Oberlin;  Theodore  J.  Yocom,  Oberlin; 
Ray  R.  York,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; Dorothy 
M.  Zannoth,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Class  of  1932 — Margaret  M.  Glessner, 
Delaware,  Reunion  Secretary;  William 
G.  Adams,  Oberlin ; Mary  J.  Anderson, 
Oberlin ; Paul  Anthony,  New  Brighton, 
Pa.;  W.  F.  Ashe,  Jr.,  Cleveland;  S.  S. 
Atkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Ellwyn  M. 
Bails,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Marjorie  W. 
Beck,  Oberlin;  Laurence  E.  Bohrer,  Ober- 
lin; Lois  F.  Bradley,  Sewickley,  Pa.; 
John  W.  Buchanan,  Medina;  Albert  W. 
Buck,  Oberlin;  Harold  D.  Burns,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Yip  Shuen  Chan,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; John  F.  Charles,  Chicago, 
111.;  Allan  Clapp,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Antoinette  Claypoole.  Troy;  Ruth  E. 
Corbet,  Oberlin ; Elinor  A.  Danton, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  May  A.  David, 
Crosby,  Minn.;  Elizabeth  Denton,  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y. ; Lucille  M.  Dewar,  Flint, 
Mich.;  Frank  P.  Dickey,  Norman, 
Okla.;  Clarence  L.  Duell,  Oberlin;  Phil- 
ip Dunkle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Paroda  A. 
Dunning,  Louisville,  Ky. ; Paul  II.  Erler, 
Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Florence  S.  Flynn, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Neil  A.  Gilbert,  Ober- 
lin; Alice  R.  Gillett,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Betty  L.  Gitter,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Elliott 
V.  Grabill,  Boston,  Mass.;  L.  P.  Gratz, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Lois  M.  Graves,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Charles  K.  Hahn,  Ober- 
lin; Bruce  Hamilton,  West  Roxburg, 


Mass.;  Lloyd  V.  Hennings,  Oberlin; 
Mariamne  Holman,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Rob- 
ert D.  Hubbard,  Oberlin;  Luenna  Hull, 
Oberlin;  Alice  Ilsley,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa; 
Everett  Joslyn,  III,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Thomas  B.  Keller,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Amy  A.  Kretners,  Boston,  Mass.;  Eliza- 
beth R.  Kun,  Lorain;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  A.  LaCroix,  North  Fairfield; 
Florence  E.  Large,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Robert  M.  Largent,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
Virginia  Latshaw,  Spring  City,  Pa. ; 
Lucille  S.  Lee,  Cleveland;  Frank  C. 
Locke,  Oberlin;  Lydia  R.  Luck,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; Martha  McKnight,  East 
Palestine;  Robert  W.  L.  Mark,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; John  W.  Maxwell,  Find- 
lay; Joseph  F.  Mebus,  Cleveland;  Rob- 
ert Melcher,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Arthur 
Memmott,  Oberlin ; Basil  J.  Milovsoroff, 
Oberlin;  Floyd  C.  Moore,  Oberlin;  E. 
A.  Mosher,  Sandwich,  111.;  Stanbery  J. 
Nichols,  Cleveland ; Dorothy  E.  Niehus, 
Dayton;  John  A.  Palmer,  Birmingham, 
Mich.;  H.  W.  Parsons,  Moline,  111.; 
James  C.  Perkins,  Oberlin;  Sarah  Lee 
Perkins,  Winchester,  Ind.;  Byron  M. 
Phillips,  Oberlin;  James  D.  Powell,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Jane  R.  Randle,  Waukesha, 
Wis. ; Joseph  M.  Rasooli,  Oberlin;  Fran- 
ces V.  Robinson,  Chicago,  111. ; V.  Ruth 
Roudabush,  Lansdowne,  Pa. ; Carl  A. 
Shollenberger,  Greentown;  Mariette  Simp- 
son, Oberlin;  M.  Isabel  Smith,  Oberlin; 
Vera  Mae  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Kathleen  L.  Sprigg,  Delaware;  Jean  C. 
Stevenson,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  LIubert  P. 
Stone,  Oberlin;  Erwin  A.  Thomas, 
Troy;  Harry  L.  Thomsen,  Oberlin;  John 
E.  Toms,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa ; Laurene 
Turnbull,  Oberlin;  Paul  Wallace,  Ma- 
honingtown,  Pa.;  Judith  S.  Wardwell, 
Wellesley,  Mass.;  Melvin  H.  Watson, 
Oberlin;  Harry  B.  Welliver,  Jr.,  Ober- 
lin; Edwin  L.  Whitmer,  Findlay ; Jeanne 
G.  Wiley,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Robert  H. 
Wilkins,  Cleveland;  Joel  C.  Williams, 
Oberlin;  William  G.  Wing,  Oberlin; 
Paul  H.  K.  Yang,  Columbus. 

Cleveland  Alumnae 

Having  Good  Year 

The  Cleveland  Alumnae,  until  now 
more  active  than  vocal,  have  recently 
sent  in  a record  of  their  doings  for  the 
year.  They  report  fine  meetings  and 
an  interested  membership. 

In  November  an  evening  reception 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Peter  P. 
Evans  ’91  (Mary  Harward),  at  which 
Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  ’09  (Henrietta  Smith) 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  “Persia  and 
the  Public  Square.”  Mrs.  Sherk  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Persia  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  Old  Stone  Church. 
Helen  Rice  Hollis  ’30  played.  Last 
year’s  graduates  were  individually  in- 
vited and  most  of  them  were  there. 
Hospitality  was  in  charge  of  June  Aing- 
worth  ’25. 

The  second  meeting  was  a dinner  at 
Harvey’s  Tea  Room  in  the  Terminal 
Tower  in  December,  with  about  seventy- 
five  present.  It  was  a Christmas  party 
and  Mrs.  John  Hawley  ’31  (Lucille 


Stratton)  led  Christmas  carols.  Betty 
Freeman,  now  a student  in  the  Conser- 
vatory, played  the  violin,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  La  Verne  Reed  (c’29-’3o) 
on  the  harp. 

An  unusually  large  number  attended 
the  bridge-luncheon  in  the  Higbee  Com- 
pany lounge  on  February  11.  This  was 
given  toward  scholarship  aid  for  a 
Cleveland  girl  in  Oberlin,  forty  tables 
contributing  their  bit  by  playing  with- 
out prizes  and  enjoying  a sociable  game. 
Other  entertainment  features  were  in 
charge  of  Irene  Pennington  ’09.  The 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Allison  Le  Pontois  ’21 
(Helen  Williams),  assisted  by  an  able 
committee,  were  responsible  for  the 
gathering’s  success. 

March  15  the  Cleveland  group  planned 
an  Oberlin  Night  at  the  Karamu  thea- 
tre, Playhouse  Settlement,  to  witness  a 
production  of  “Porgy.”  They  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  seeing  the  Settle- 
ment work,  which  has  been  built  up 
through  the  untiring  and  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Jelliff 
(Rowena  Woodham),  both  of  the  Class 
of  1914.  The  purpose  of  the  Night  was 
to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  Set- 
tlement project. 

M.  W.  W.  and  V.  Van  F. 


We  Hear  From  Japan 


Our  Japanese  Chapter  is  booming. 
The  Alumni  Office  recently  received 
from  their  hands  a little  booklet,  is- 
sued December  20,  describing  the  third 
annual  Oberlin  alumni  reunion  in  Tokyo 
this  fall.  Twenty-six  were  present,  and 
more  would  have  come  had  not  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Japan  Con- 
gregational Churches  conflicted.  Those 
who  were  able  to  attend  included  Lyle 
Craine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  FI.  Fisher, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Gladieux,  Leeds 
Gulick,  Kazuya  Imai,  Hayao  Kashiwagi, 
Michio  Kozaki,  Kazuya  Matsumiya, 
Hishashi  Mitsui,  Isamu  Nishihara,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Olds,  Mildred  Anne 
Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Reis- 
chauer,  Sozaburo  Sato,  Masataro  Shige- 
matsu,  Suzanne  G.  Smith,  Aiji  Take- 
uchi,  A.  D.  Woodworth,  Shimeta  Yamada, 
Kichiro  Yuasa,  Yeinen  Yuasa  and  Yozo 
Yuasa. 

The  booklet,  attractively  bound  in 
crimson  and  gold,  also  describes  the 
Hortons’  visit  to  Japan  last  summer  and 
the  alumni  reunion  held  in  Kobe  at 
that  time,  and  lists  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  over  a hundred  Oberlin  alunt 
ni,  Japanese  and  American,  in  Japan! 
The  chapter  boasts  a membership  of  103. 

In  these  days  of  uncertainly  our 
Japanese  graduates  mean  more  to  us 
than  ever,  as  a concrete  bond  of  inter- 
national brotherhood  and  understanding. 
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News  of  Alumni 


ex-a’67 — Mrs.  Julius  B.  Hart  (Julia  A. 
Sperry)  died  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  February 
20.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Hart  in 
1868  and  their  early  married  life  was 
spent  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  About  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  came  to 
Oberlin  where  Mr.  Hart  was  engaged  in 
the  furniture  and  undertaking  business 
until  his  death  in  1906.  Dr.  Lyman  B. 
Sperry  (a’6o-’64,  m’83)  who  died  in  1923 
was  Mrs.  Hart’s  brother. 

a’67-’72 — Frederick  T.  Penfield  was 
killed  in  Chicago  March  2 by  a hit-skip 
motorist.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Penfield  and  a brother  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Ament  ’77  and 
Miss  Edith  M.  Penfield  ’98. 

’70 — Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Jackson  (Mary 
Hamilton)  of  Greensburg,  Ind.,  died 
March  1 in  the  same  house  in  which 
she  was  born  on  October  8,  1848. 

’76,  m’So — Mrs.  Alice  Armsby  Pearson,  a 
pioneer  teacher  at  Carleton  College  and 
for  many  years  one  of  Northfield’s  be- 
loved and  honored  citizens,  died  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  February  8.  Death  followed 
a single  day’s  illness,  although  Mrs.  Pear- 
son had  been  in  frail  health  for  several 
years.  She  went  to  Northfield,  Minn.,  im- 
mediately after  she  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  to  be  instructor,  and  later  pro- 
fessor, of  Latin  in  Carleton  College. 
She  resigned  in  1885,  being  married  in 
July  of  that  year  to  Professor  A.  H. 
Pearson,  a member  of  the  Carleton  fac- 
ulty. Professor  and  Mrs.  Pearson  spent 
several  years  in  Mexico  where  they  es- 
tablished and  taught  in  a private  school. 
They  made  their  home  in  Oberlin  for 
several  years  while  their  children  at- 
tended the  College.  Mrs.  Pearson  was 
also  a fluent  and  talented  writer,  and 
for  many  years  wrote  for  missionary  and 
church  periodicals.  Surviving  Mrs. 
Pearson  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Irving 
Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.  ’18)  of  East 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  Ruth  Lee  Pear- 
son ’10  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  one  son, 
Edward  H.  Pearson  of  Wilmette,  111. 
There  are  two  grandchildren.  Professor 
Pearson  died  May  12,  1932. 

?94»  ’94 — Miss  Clara  May  and  Miss 
Emma  Gillis  have  been  spending  Feb- 
ruary and  March  “among  the  flowers 
and  oranges  of  the  Riviera  where  the 
sun  shines  most  of  the  days  and  the  sky 


and  sea  are  brilliant  blue.  Today  (Feb- 
ruary 14)  we  took  a bus  to  one  hill 
town,  LaTurbie,  which  was  the  highest 
point  on  the  Roman  road  from  Rome  to 
Arles,  and  walked  to  the  old  town  of 
Eze  which  was  old  when  the  Romans 
conquered  it.  It  has  only  one  gate  and 
no  carriage  or  automobile  can  enter  it.” 

’04 — Howard  L.  Rawdon,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  schools,  drove  to  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  recently  to  attend  a 
convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Mr.  Rawdon  represented 
the  North-east  Ohio  Association  of  which 
he  is  president. 

’07 — Harley  L.  Lutz,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial finance  at  Princeton,  lectured  on 
“The  Relation  of  the  Present  Economic 
Crisis  to  the  Future  of  Democracy”  at 
a discussion  on  February  27  of  “The 
Challenge  of  the  New  Frontier,”  part 
of  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
held  in  Minneapolis  from  February  25 
to  March  2. 

’08 — Elmer  M.  Rice,  father  of  Robert 
H.  Rice,  died  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  February 
28  following  a prolonged  illness. 

’09 — Dr.  Ernest  Pye  addressed  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  March  1 on  “Moti- 
vating Ideas  in  Present-Day  Turkey,” 
and  on  March  2 he  gave  a lecture  be- 
fore the  Yale  Semitic  and  Biblical  club 
on  “The  Greek  Papyri ; Some  Things 
They  Reveal.” 

ex-’io — Andrew  B.  Proudfit  died  at 
Burley,  Idaho,  on  January  4,  thus  end- 
ing his  long  fight  with  tuberculosis.  He 
entered  Oberlin  College  with  the  Class 
of  1910,  but  transferred  to  Dartmouth 
in  1908.  Mr.  Proudfit  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Niagara  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1911,  and 
later  was  employed  as  secretary  and 
clerk  to  the  president  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  went  to  Vero,  Florida,  in 
1916  and  there  engaged  in  the  fruit- 
growing industry.  While  a resident  of 
Vero,  he  married  Miss  Marie  MacDon- 
ald of  Toledo,  Ohio.  An  incipient  tu- 
berculosis compelled  “Arby’s”  removal 
to  a more  arid  climate,  and  as  a conse- 
quence he  moved  to  Burley,  Idaho,  in 
1926,  and  there  took  up  the  raising  of 
sheep.  Real  progress  in  his  fight  with 


tuberculosis  was  made  until  March  of 
1931  when  a severe  cold  resulted  in  a 
setting-up  of  the  active  stage  of  his  dis- 
ease. Surviving  him  are  his  widow  and 
his  daughter,  Dorothy,  now  aged  12. 

’14 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  P.  Hauser 
(Lora  B.  Catlin)  are  living  in  Apartado 
287,  Callao,  Peru,  South  America.  Mr. 
Hauser  is  director  of  the  Callao 

High  School  and  Mrs.  Hauser  continues 
her  old  job  in  education  but  is  now 
teaching  a few  classes  in  the  high  school 
as  well.  Their  children,  Dick  and  Ruth, 
commute  to  Lima  to  school. 


Oberlin  Business  and 
Professional  Directory 


A CASAVANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  new 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes. 

♦ 

CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


A GIFT  FOR 
EASTER 


from 


HAYLOR’S 


Books 


Stationery 


Gifts 
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c’24 — A recital  of  original  composi- 
tions of  David  H.  Heydenburk  was  given 
at  the  Wheaton  College  Auditorium, 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  February  20. 

’24,  ’25 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Steiner  (Helen  A.  Watson),  25  North 
Park  Street,  Oberlin,  a daughter,  Joan 
Elizabeth,  on  February  16. 

’27 — Mrs.  Werner  Striedieck  (Helen 
Hodgman)  is  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  women  at  Hillsdale  College. 
Last  summer  she  and  Mr.  Striedieck 
took  a bicycle  trip  through  Germany. 
They  are  organizing  a tour  for  next 
summer. 

’27 — Mrs.  W.  A.  Sommerfield  (Mary 
Elizabeth  Beebe)  writes:  “No  children. 

Still  working  as  roentgenologist  and 
curator  for  the  Pathology'  Museum  of 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School,  but 
am  making  no  statements  as  to  future 
plans  or  aspirations.  This  depression! 
Dr.  Sommerfield  is  braving  the  storm 
and  is  now  practicing  general  surgery 
and  medicine  here  in  Cleveland.  Wish 
us  luck!” 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


L.  H.  Grobe 

Excavating  and  Grading 
Seeding  and  Planting 
Sewers  and  Roadways 
General  Trucking 

336  Sixth  St.  Elyria 


Oberlin  Business  and 
Professional  Directory 


RICE  STUDIO 
Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

38  Years  of  Knowing  How 


Call  181 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING 
COMPANY 

All  Work  Done  in  Oberlin 
M.  D.  WYCKOFF,  Prop. 


OBERLIN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

13  S.  Main 

Phone  205 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Kelly  (Eliz- 
abeth P.  West)  have  recently  moved  to 
759  Leland  Avenue,  University  City, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Kelly  is  em- 
ployed by  Compton  and  Sons,  Litho- 
graphers. 

’28 — Harry  B.  Baker  is  director  of 
music  at  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

’28,  ’32 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Will  A.  Nich- 
ols of  Medina,  Ohio,  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Ellen, 
to  Wallace  S.  Baldinger  of  Topeka, 
Kansas.  A June  wedding  in  Medina  is 
planned.  Miss  Nichols  and  her  fiance 
are  both  members  of  the  honorary  fra- 
ternity, Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Miss  Nichols 
is  at  present  a graduate  student  in  his- 
tory of  art  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Mr.  Baldinger,  sup- 
plementing his  work  at  Oberlin,  at- 
tended the  University  of  Paris  as  a 
graduate  student  and  is  now  professor 
of  art  at  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  fie  is  also  director  of  the  Mul- 
vane  Art  Museum  in  Topeka. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Chidester 
(Dorothy  Macpherson),  442  Duquesne 
Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  announce  the 
arrival  of  Robert  John  on  November  5. 

’29 — Eleanor  E.  Buck  is  working  in 
the  personnel  office  of  the  Unemployment 
Relief  Service  of  Cook  County  and 
welcomes  with  open  arms  any  Oberlinites 
who  come  in  in  search  of  jobs.  She  is 
living  at  6754  Normal  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

k’29 — Juanita  Fitzchu  Capper  was 
married  to  Harold  E.  Seall  November 
10.  Their  address  is  Ohio  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Orphanage,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

ex  ’29 — Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowe  of  Cleve- 
land has  announced  the  engagement  of 
her  daughter,  Grace  V.,  to  Spencer  Ful- 
lerton, son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Kem- 
per Fullerton  of  Oberlin.  Miss  Lowe,  a 
graduate  of  Ursuline  Academy,  attended 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Pratt 
Institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton studied  abroad  at  Schloss  Bieber- 
stein  in  Germany,  and  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  shortly  after 
Easter. 

’30 — Elton  Cook  was  recently  elected 
to  Sigma  Xi,  honor  society  in  science  at 
Yale  University.  This  is  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  and  was  awarded  Mr. 
Cook  on  both  research  work  and  on 
scholastic  standing.  He  will  receive  his 
Doctor’s  degree  this  year. 

’30 — Sara  Bennett  was  married  in  Phila- 
delphia on  February  25  to  Francis  F. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  was  graduated 
from  Haverford  College  in  1926  and 
attended  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  He  is  associated 
with  the  Geophysical  Research  Corpora- 
tion in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell’s  address  is  Box  2040,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

’30 — A daughter  was  born  February 
19  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Mon- 
aghan (Barbara  Crane)  of  Hudson 
Heights,  Quebec,  Canada. 

*3° — “We,  Mrs.  Gladieux,  Lyle  Craine 
’31  and  I (Bernard  Gladieux)  expect 
to  leave  Japan  in  June  to  return  to  the 
United  States  for  study.  We  are  going 


by  way  of  the  ports  through  Europe  and 
hope  to  be  home  early  in  September. 
Sorry  we  can’t  see  everyone  at  Com- 
mencement.” 

k 32  Kathleen  Barber  is  teaching 
Second  grade  at  Middle  Branch,  near 
Canton,  Ohio.  She  is  taking  the  place 
of  Mary  Smith  k’31,  who  announced 
her  marriage  during  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. 

c’32 — Gertrude  Simkins  has  been  work- 
ing part-time  as  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  since 
the  first  of.  the  year.  She  is  also  doing 
some  teaching  and  accompanying. 

c 32  Catherine  Brod  is  associated  with 
two  prominent  music  teachers,  Mary 
Geyer  and  Alverda  Sinks,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  they  are  presenting  a pro- 
gram of  music  training  for  students  that 
will  develop  sound  and  thorough  mus- 
icians and  intelligent  performers  and 
listeners.  Miss  Brod  has  several  private 
pupils  and  four  musicianship  classes  for 
the  younger  children.  She  is  kept  busy 
preparing  class  work,  teaching  and  play- 
ing occasionally,  but  “I  am  not  making 
much  money.  Some  of  the  youngsters 
are  unable  to  pay  for  lessons  but  have 
talent,  and  we  need  them  to  help  swell 
the  classes.” 

c>32 — Lucille  Lee  is  “just  another  one 
of  these  graduates  with  a $io-a-week 
job  and  glad  of  it.  I am  a cashier  in 
one  of  the  movie  houses  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  mine — hence  the  opportunity. 
I practice  five-finger  exercises  on  the 
ticket  machine.  I am  doing  a very  lit- 
tle bit  of  teaching — but  such  a very  lit- 
tle bit.  Best  of  all,  I am  studying  with 
Severin  Eisenberger  and  enjoy  working 
with  him  very  much.” 

’32 — Emma  Janet  Fanning  is  in  charge 
of  the  junior-senior  athletics  for  girls 
and  the  physical  activities  in  the  first 
three  grades  of  the  three  grammar 
schools  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

’32 — Frances  V.  Robinson  has  moved 
to  2231  East  67th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

’32 — Margaret  Glessner  is  an  assis- 
tant to  the  dean  of  women  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University.  Her  address  is  Mon- 
nett  Hall,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

c’32 — R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald  has  re- 
ceived a graduate  scholarship  at  the  Ar- 
thur Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music  where 
he  is  working  for  his  Master  of  Music 
degree.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  teaching  brass 
ensembles  and  has  also  organized  a brass 
quartet  and  a brass  choir  in  the  school. 
His  address  is  20  West  Hampton  Drive, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

’32 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gilmore  of 
Chesterland,  Ohio,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Edna 
Irene,  to  Jake  Mintz,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Mintz  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

’32 — Helen  Horton  is  teaching  this 
semester  in  Clymer,  N.  Y.  Her  sched- 
ule includes  economic  geography,  En- 
glish I,  Latin  I and  II  and  design  I 
and  IT. 

ex’34 — Olivia  Simkins  is  teaching  in  a 
rural  school  thirty  miles  from  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota. 

ex’34 — Margery  Banning  is  now  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Shepherd!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd are  living  at  5140  Woodlawn  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 


JANBY  OIL  COMPANY 

Super  Service 

South  Main  at  Vine  St.,  Oberlin 


Dri-Crete  Cement  Floors 
Laid  by  the  LIBBY  METHOD 

Smooth,  hard,  durable  floors  that 
will  not  dust.  Portland  Cement, 
selected  and  carefully  graded  ag- 
gregates, laid  by 

The  J.  H.  LIBBY  Company 

1523  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 

Laboratory — 2330  East  93rd  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
MAin  3635 


MACK  IRON  & WIRE 
WORKS  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
John  D.  Mack,  Ex-’97 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  fur- 
nished to  Oberlin  College  and  Alumni  for 
thirty  years. 


A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

We  Sell  the  Best  and  Repair 
the  Rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PRINTERS  OF 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


THE 

WYANDOT 

Old  hand-craft  and  mod- 
ern skill  combined  to 
produce  a sturdy  sand- 
molded  brick  In  a full 
range  of  soft,  colorful 
tones. 


THE  WYANDOT  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio 


Hixon -Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 


AMHERST,  OHIO 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Island  Lake  Camp 

Comins,  Mich. 

A Boys’  Camp 
of  Real  Merit 

lit  Season  1933 
June  30 — August  18 

Character  de- 
velopment with 
happy  experi- 
ences in  all 
that  a hoy  loves 
to  do. 

Mature  Councilors 
Fine  Equipment 


Highest  Health 
Rating  of  Mich- 
igan Camps 
( 97 fo)  by  State 
Health  Dept. 

Reduced  1933  fee  with  enriched  program 

Address  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin,  O. 

H.  F.  Armitage,  3559  Antisdale  Ave.,  Cleve.  Hts.,  O. 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Kipton  Sandstone 
Kipton,  Ohio 


This  Bank  is  happy  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  open  for  normal  business  in 
accordance  with  the  President’s  pro- 
gram. 

For  twenty-six  years  we  have  extended 
banking  facilities  to  Oberlin  and  com- 
munity, and  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  a future  of  widening  service. 

Every  banking  service  is  at  your  com- 
mand. 


I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


Kt- 


CARPETS 

DRAPERIES 

RUGS 

LAMPS 

PICTURES 

CHINA 

SILVERWARE 

DECORATING 

CURTAINS 


Everything  to  make  the  home 
one  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tranquility  will  be  found  in  the 
galleries  of  this  store,  where 
the  practical  combines  with  the 
fanciful  in  gorgeous  array. 


The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 


122  5 Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


